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THE MILITIA. 


THAT a well-organized’ militia is essential to the security of 
a free state is one of those fine sayings that, like the mild 
axiomatic truths which adorn Root’s system of penmanship, are 
often copied, but never acted upon. We resolved it at town 
meetings; we proclaimed it in flaming editorials; it did yeoman- 
service inl many a closely-contested election, on one side or other, 
or, it may be, on both; orators waxed eloquent upon it in Fourth- 
of-July orations; it was the favorite toast at many a banquet to 
the “visiting military;’’ Congress rang with it; the Executive 
endorsed it; it was lugged into the learned opinions of the 
Judiciary: but nothing came of it. ‘Stick to water, my boy,” 
is the old toper’s advice to his son; but, alas! what shall we say 
of the parental practice? It is the old story over a the 
guide-post, always showing the way, and never going there. 

There is apt to be a dangerous kind of alkaline reaction, as it 
were, from truths advertised for a certain length of time but 
never used; and so it is with this one. Bored by this unceasing 
palaver about a well-regulated militia, and never seeing one, 
many a hastily generalizing mind has swung to the other extreme, 
and now thinks all militia a useless humbug. Because it is not 
every thing, it is nothing. Because it cannot supply the place 
of an army, it cannot help an army. Our hasty generalizer is 
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already letting this truth run into another old saw, that used to 
teach us how a standing army was dangerous to the liberties of 
a free people, so that their dualism blends under the mental 
stereoscope into a single falsehood, solid and in bold relief: “A 
standing army is essential to the security of a free people.” 
Let us beware how we allow such specious fallacies to lure us into 
danger. I, for one, am unwilling to throw aside my principles 
and pronounce them “failures,” after no better trial than 
BRUMMEL gave his miraculous ties. Here is my creed. I 
believe in a standing army large enough to do its proper work 
in time of peace, and large enough too, especially in its list of 
educated and experienced officers, to form the substantial nucleus 
of the war-footing. I believe, also, in a WELL-REGULATED 
militia. If you ask what is intended by a sufficiently large 
standing army, the answer is very easy: much larger than we 
have ever had; more artillery, more cavalry, more officers, more 
special training for particular arms, more Military Academy, 
more camps of instruction, no one-company posts; and this is 
my idea of what a well-regulated militia should be. 

The Constitution of the United States vested in Congress 
ample authority over this subject, in prescribing that it shall 
have power “to provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 
sions ;’’ and, in the very next paragraph, “‘to provide for organ- 
izing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the ap- 
pointment of the officers, and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress.” 

As early as 1792, Congress passed an act ‘“‘more effectually 
to provide for the national defence by establishing a uniform sys- 
tem of militia throughout the United States;” and this act, with 
some slight alterations, forms the groundwork of the existing 
‘system, if such it can be termed. Every able-bodied male citizen 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five is to be enrolled by 
the captain of the company within whose bounds he resides, and 
is, within six months after being enrolled, to provide himself 
with a musket, bayonet, and belt, two spare flints, a knapsack, a 
pouch, a cartridge-box, and at least twenty-four cartridges. All 
officers of the legislative, executive, or judicial departments of 
the Government, as well as all professors, mail-carriers, ferrymen, 

ilots, and seamen, and all others who may be exempted by the 

tate laws, are exempt. The militia is to be divided into divi- 
sions, brigades, regiments, battalions, and companies, as the 
State Legislatures may direct. The organization of the militia, 
according to this law and its several amendatory acts, is as 
- follows :-— 

To each division, one major-general; one division-inspector, 
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a lieutenant-colonel; one division-quartermaster, a major; two 
aides-de-camp, majors. 

To each brigade, to consist of four regiments, one brigadier- 
general; one brigade-major, a major; one brigade-quartermaster, 
a captain; one aide-de-camp, a captain. 

To each regiment of two battalions, of five companies each, 
one colonel; one lieutenant-colonel; one major; one adjutant, a 
lieutenant; one quartermaster, a lieutenant; one paymaster; one 
chaplain; one surgeon; one surgeon’s mate; one sergeant-major; 
one drum-major; one fife-major. 

To each company, one captain, one lieutenant, one ensign, 
four sergeants, four corporals, one drummer, one fifer or bugler, 
— privates. 

ach State is to have an Adjutant-General and a Quarter- 
master-General. The discipline and drill are to be those of the 
regular army. 

The President now has power to call out the whole of the 
militia of the United States to suppress insurrection or repel 
invasion. On the application of a State Legislature, or of the 
Governor when the legislature cannot be convened, he can call 
out the militia to quell civil commotion within a State. 

In 1808, Congress appropriated the sum of two hundred 
thousand dollars, annually, to be expended in arming and equip- 
ping the whole body of the militia. This sum has recently been 
increased, I believe, to five hundred thousand dollars. The 
arms are distributed to the States in proportion to their repre- 
sentation in Congress, and upon the requisitions of the Governors. 
Just before the outbreak of the rebellion, the Governors of 
several of the Southern States drew their quotas for 1861; and 
at least one of them, if not more, had coolly applied for an 
advance of the quota for 1862, evidently in pursuance of an 
agreement with the facile Mr. FLoyp,—when the culmination of 
his extensive financial frauds put an end to the working of his 
even baser schemes of political villany. I cannot avoid men- 
tioning, just here, what has always struck me as one of the most 
humorous kinks in the whole coil of our national red-tape. The 
first issues of arms to the States under the act of 1808 bein 
of muskets only, the apportionment was naturally enough state 
in muskets; but such is the force of routine that after a while, 
when all kinds of arms, ammunition, and equipments began to 
be supplied, the accounts were still kept in terms of muskets. 
And as the cost-price of these arms might and did greatly vary, 
it was assumed, for the sake of convenience, that a musket cost 
just thirteen dollars. Presently it happened that there was no 
musket in use that cost thirteen dollars; but the assumption and 
the form still reigned: so that this mythical arm existed only in 
the accounts as a musket of calculation. The quotas of the 
States had first to be stated in dollars, and then divided by 
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thirteen to reduce them to muskets of calculation and fractional 
muskets of calculation, called thirteenths. Then the price of 
every arm issued had to be ascertained in dollars and divided by 
thirteen, to reduce it to muskets of calculation. This process 
actually has to be gone through with many thousand times in 
the course of the year. It only remains to be added that the 
system was neatly rounded off by the practice of estimating the 
cost of the actual muskets, the manufactured article, at thirteen 
dollars each, utterly regardless of their true cost,—sometimes not 
over nine or ten dollars each. I believe this ingenious practice 
is still continued. It is probably considered to be one of the 
corner-stones of the Constitution. , 

As now carried out, this enrolment of all able-bodied men 
excepting the followers of a few professions and crafts, is very 
much of a theory, and resembles not a dittle, in its practical 
operations, the Irishman’s game of potatoes and point,—which, as 
everybody knows, consisted in the simple device, born of 
Hibernian wit and sired by enforced economy, of eating the 
potatoes and pointing at the meat.. Just so we swallow volun- 
teering and point at the enrolment. Perhaps the State of all 
others which has expended the most care and labor upon the 
organization of her militia is Massachusetts; New York is 
certainly the next; but of the rest but little need be said. 
Where the laws are good, they are so indifferently carried out 
that the results will hardly pay the expense of printing them. 
Whatever good has been done, outside of Massachusetts and 
New York, by the militia, has been under the system of volun- 
teering, not under the enrolment; and even at the best the 
results of the latter mode must be admitted to have been suffi- 
ciently meagre. 

Perhaps the best militia-system in the world is that of Prussia, 
instituted by FREDERICK and still thoroughly enforced. By it, 
every able-bodied man is a soldier, bound to serve the State 
personally for three years in the army, two years in the reserves, 
and fourteen years in the dandwehr or militia. The men in 
reserve are liable to be sent to their regiments in any emergency ; 
but the landwehr, which is divided into the first and second 
levies, each having seven years to serve, is only liable to be 
called on in case of war. One of the best features is that when 
in service, as a general rule, regiments of the militia are brigaded 
with those of the line bearing the same numbers, so that the 
polarity of the army is always preserved, and there is no ele- 
mentary organization to be begun, in doubt and ignorance, at 
the critical moment. But it must be obvious that this system, 
admirably adapted as it is to the requirements of an overpopu- 
lated kingdom situated in the very midst of the great contestants 
for the balance of power, must be but ill suited to the require- 
ments of a new and sparsely settled republic, having no rivals 
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on the same continent to grudge or dispute its elbow-room, 
ignoring the delusory strife for power, but engaged with heart 
and brain and muscle in the struggle for commercial supremacy. 
We have to consider how we can best secure that readiness for 
war which is ever the surest and only guarantee of peace, with- 
out drawing too heavily upon the industrial labor of the country; 
we are obliged to bear in mind the constitutional limitations of 
the subject, and the necessity, arising out of our political struc- 
ture, for the thorough co-operation of the State Governments; 
we must take care that our system does not operate so oppress- 
ively that its own reaction will destroy it and leave us nothing. 
The main object is to attain the highest state of preparation at 
the smallest cost. And by cost I mean not only the expense 
in money, but in all valuable considerations, whether of men, 
material, labor, inconvenience, or what not. And let it be 
always remembered that that system will be the cheapest and 
best which is cheaper and better than any other in the long run.” 
Do not let us forget a truth that we are paying two thousand 
millions to learn. 

The first requisite of a well-regulated militia is a well-organ- 
ized standing army, of sufficient strength not merely to form 
the nucleus but to serve as the backbone of the forces on a war 
footing. Without descending to details that must obviously 
form the subject of careful calculation and adaptation to actually 
existing circumstances, it is probably safe enough to estimate 
this force, in general terms, at one hundred thousand men. 
This would be about a third of one per centum of the entire 
population, and about two per centum of the population gctually 
capable of bearing arms. The standing or regular army should 
be especially strong in the artillery and cavalry arms and in 
the staff and scientific corps; for in these are the most prominent, 
or, at all events, the most salient, defects of a volunteer army 
suddenly called from the walks of civil life. The regular army 
should; moreover, be strong enough to do its work without a 
return to the pernicious system of ‘“‘one-company posts,” which 
at the outbreak of this war found so many of our educated 
officers without experience even in the school and administration 
of the battalion. There ought to be at least one full division 
together, at least once a year, if it is only as a school of practice. 

Another prime necessity of a well-regulated militia is readi- 
ness. If it is not always ready and always organized, it had 
better not exist. A nominal militia is always a fatal delusion. 
Nor is such a state of readiness, such a completeness of organ- 
ization, at all inconsistent with the demands and pursuits of a 
time of profound peace. A small part of the population has 
only to give up an inconsiderable portion of its time each year, 
in order that the whole time of nearly the whole body of the 
people may not be consumed and the blood and treasure of the 
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nation sacrificed, in rivers and millions, every generation. In 
the last fifty-two years we have enjoyed the luxury of nearly 
eight years of war, without reckoning any of our numerous 
Indian conflicts, each inconsiderable in itself, but amounting to 
something of importance in the aggregate. That is equal to 
one year of war to every five and a half of peace. If we sup- 
pose the average annual strength of the army in time of war 
to be ten per centum of the arms-bearing population, or about 
one and a half per centum of the total population, say at present 
four hundred thousand men for the loyal States,—and we know 
it is much higher,—it will be easily seen that it would have been 
cheaper, the results being the same and other things being 
equal, to maintain two per centum of the arms-bearing popula- 
tion on a war footing during the entire period, and that it 
would have been an economy, retaining the same hypotheses, to 
have an additional force of ten per centum (or say four hundred 
thousand to-day for the loyal States) armed, equipped, and en- 
camped for instruction two months in each year. It is even 
arithmetically demonstrable that it is cheaper to command peace 
by constant preparation, than by weakness to invite a war that, 
when it once comes, will surely, by its very nature, enforce, with 
compound interest, the very sacrifices we have tried to avoid. 

To accomplish these results, I suggest the following scheme 
for the consideration of abler minds. 

Let us divide the militia into two great classes. One, to be 
called the National Guard, or by some similar name, to be 
armed, equipped, and uniformed by the United States, to be 
actually embodied and encamped at stated periods, and to be 
held constantly subject to the requisition of the President “to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions,’ and to the call of the Governor of the State to put 
down internal commotion. There should be one regiment of 
the National Guard for each Congressional district, or two 
hundred and thirty-four in all, and one for each Territory and 
the District of Columbia. The officers must necessarily, under 
the Constitution, be appointed by the State authorities. The 
men should be raised by volunteering if practicable, by cons¢rip- 
tion if necessary, and should serve for two years. Each com- 
pany should be required by law to be drilled one hour in each 
week, each battalion to parade once a month, and the whole 
force to be encamped, by division, two specified months in the 

ear. During those two months, and at all times when actually 
called into the service of the United States, the officers and 
men should receive from the Government the same pay and 
allowances as the regular army. The arms should be of uniform 
calibre for the whole country and of the service patterns, and 
the National Guard should have a special uniform, national in 
its general character, but distinctive. The number of furloughs 
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to be granted during the encampment should be limited by law. 
No discharge should be granted by the State except for certain 
assigned and specified causes; and there should be a special tax 
on all discharges,—as, for example, five dollars for physical dis- 
ability not incurred in the line of duty, and one hundred dollars 
for any other cause. The light artillery should consist of homo- 
geneous batteries of four or six pieces, a fixed proportion of 
batteries having rifled and another fixed proportion smooth-bore 
guns, of the service patterns. 

Four regiments should constitute a brigade, and three bri- 
gades a division. . Four batteries of six pieces should be allowed 
to each division, or one battery of four to every two regiments 
where there are no divisions. There might be one regiment of 
cavalry and one of heavy artillery to each division, or a battalion 
of each to a brigade, in States where there are no divisions. 
The basis should, however, be one regiment of infantry to each 
Congressional district; and the cavalry and artillery should be 
extra, and not permitted to organize until and unless the infantry 
is completed. The regimental and company organization should 
be as now provided by law: that is, ten companies to the regi- 
ment of infantry; a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, adjutant, 
quartermaster, surgeon, two assistant surgeons, a chaplain, ser- 
geant-major, quartermaster-sergeant, commissary-sergeant, hos- 
pital-steward, and two principal musicians to each regiment; a 


captain, first lieutenant, second lieutenant, first sergeant, four 
sergeants, eight corporals, two musicians, and eighty-two pri- 
vates to each company,—the minimum strength of a company 
being sixty-four privates. The numbers of the regiments of the 
National Guard should run consecutively, for each arm, through- 


’ 


out the entire country. 

The President should appoint an inspector of militia for each 
State, with the rank and pay of a colonel if the State has more 
than a division of the National Guard; of lieutenant-colonel, if 
less than a division but more than a brigade; of major, if less 
than a brigade; also appoint a quartermaster of militia for each 
State, to be a lieutenant-colonel, major, or captain, according to 
the same circumstances. The inspector of militia would see 
that the laws relating to the militia, and especially those con- 
cerning the National Guard, were properly carried out, would 
make monthly and annual reports and returns to the Adjutant- 
General at Washington, and would visit and attend the monthly 
parades and annual encampments. He should attend the parade 
of every regiment in his State at least once in each year. The 
quartermaster would make all issues of arms, clothing, and other 
stores, for the militia of his State, particularly the National 
Guard, and would enforce accountability for that in use. 

There should be a separate and distinct Militia Bureau of the 
War Department, at Washington, presided over by the adjutant- 
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general of the militia, who should hold the rank and pay of 
brigadier-general and have charge of all matters relating to 
the National Guard or enrolled militia. He would of course 
require several assistants and a suitable office organization. 
The inspectors and quartermasters of militia would be under his 
orders. All these positions would be admirably adapted for 
retired or disabled officers, and should preferably—though of 
course not necessarily and to the exclusion of all regard to 
merit and the public interest—be given to such. 

The National Guard of the loyal States and Territories would, 
upon the foregoing basis, consist of one hundred and ninety-five 
regiments of infantry; twenty-four batteries of six guns; forty- 
seven batteries of four guns, or thirty-one of six pieces; six full 
regiments of cavalry; and sixteen battalions of cavalry. The 
States now in rebellion would add forty-nine regiments of in- 
fantry, ten battalions of cavalry, and about twenty-four batteries 
of four or sixteen batteries of six pieces. The aggregate force 
of the National Guard, supposing the supremacy of the Union 
restored, would be to-day, then:— 


In the loyal States. In the rebel States. Total. 
Infantry : 49,000 244,000 
4,000 17,500 
Artillery 8,500 14,000 


56,500 275,500 


New York and Pennsylvania would each have two divisions; 
Ohio and Illinois, each one; while in the remaining States, 
except the smaller ones, the brigade organization would prevail. 

I have proposed to encamp the National Guard, by brigades 
and divisions, for two specified months in the year. If that is 
thought too great a tax on the industry of the nation, the period 
might perhaps be reduced to one. month; but I regard it as abso- 
lutely essential to the healthy existence as well as to the effi- 
ciency of whatever part of the militia is immediately relied on 
that it should be actually embodied and mobilized during a cer- 
tain fixed portion of every year. That a fiftieth part of the 
population should, in two years, give up an hour of their time 
every week to company drill, half a working day every month 
to battalion drill, and a month or two in the summer-time to 
encampment instead of idleness or amusement, receiving pay 
for their lost time from the body politic,—surely this is a small 
price to pay for a lasting peace, springing from national strength 
and national honor! 

Besides the National Guard, there should be two infantr 
regiments of enrolled militia in each Congressional district, wh 
Territory, and the District of Columbia. These should be raised, 
organized, armed, and equipped by the State Governments, 
assisted, so far as relates to arms, accoutrements, and ammunition, 
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by the National Government. They should be kept constantly ’ 
filled to the maximum, either by volunteering or draft; the 
former, if practicable. To enforce this system, every able-bodied 
citizen between the ages of eighteen and forty-five should be 
enrolled by the captain of his proper company or some special 
officer appointed for the purpose. This enrolment should be 
kept full by an annual revision, and there should also be an 
annual drawing of all the names, the citizens being liable to serve 
in the order their names are drawn. Thus, No. 101 will know 
that he must go into service if a vacancy occurs in the first 
hundred numbers; No. 1286, that his turn follows that of 1285. 
The term should be three years; that is, one year longer than in 
the National Guard. Let us fix the cost of exemption without 
cause at one hundred dollars per annum, and of exemption for 
physical disability or other admissible cause at five dollars per 
annum for all persons whose incomes are under six hundred 
dollars, ten dollars for all whose incomes exceed that amount but 
are under two thousand dollars, and twenty-five dollars for all 
others. To enforce service in the enrolled militia, I think the 
State Constitutions should be amended so as to provide that no 
one shall vote at any election whose name shall not have been 
registered at least thirty days previous as having shown to the 
proper authorities that he has either paid exemption, or served 
two years in the National Guard, or served three years in the 
militia, or that he is duly enrolled as liable to do militia duty for 
the current year in the precinct in which he offers to vote. What 
political party will take up the cry,—L&T THOSE GOVERN THE 
COUNTRY WHO ARE WILLING TO PROTECT IT? It is not so in- 
teresting, perhaps, as the exciting and important question whether 
SNEDEKER shall be Canal Commissioner, whether JENKINS or 
O’FLanEarty shall be Deputy Sheriff for Little Pedlington, but 
in it lies one of the germs of our national regeneration. Let us 
be patient. 

If in time of peace the enrolled militia drills an hour each 
month and parades twice a year, by battalion, its instruction will 
perhaps be sufficiently advanced for all practical purposes. At 
all events, the whole system would probably break down under 
any greater weight. This force should have the company and 
regimental organization of the regular army and the brigade and 
division organization of the National Guard. It should by all 
means have a distinctive uniform. The regiments should be 
of infantry, numbered in a separate series for each 

tate. 

In time of war, when the National Guard takes the field, one- 
half of the enrolled militia should be placed on the footing of the 
National Guard in time of peace, and a new draft should be 
made to fill up the militia to its normal strength. 

There are many other details, improper to be introduced into 
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‘the limits of this article, that would have to be arranged and 
thoroughly digested, to improve the practical working of this 
scheme. [I will mention but a few. 1. The large increase of the 
United States Military Academy. 2. The encouragement of 
State Military Academies for the instruction of militia officers. 
8. The constant employment of a certain proportion of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers of the army in the instruc- 
tion of the National Guard. 4. The adoption of certain fixed 
rules of promotion for the National Guard and enrolled militia, 
entirely excluding the elective principle (and it is quite within 
the scope of the powers of Congress to give such rules the form 
of law), so that, while a proper range of selection is permitted, it 
shall be impossible for any one to reach the higher grades with- 
out a certain minimum experience in the lower ones. 5. If any 
State fails to carry out her share of this plan, the national 
executive should, within a reasonable time, proceed to supply the 
deficiency, under the authority to raise armies. 

With a regular standing army of one hundred thousand men, 
a National Guard of two hundred and seventy-five thousand, 
organized, equipped, drilled,—in a word, ready for service at any 
moment, and the members knowing that they will be called on,— 
and an enrolled militia of nearly half a million always ready to 
replace the National Guard when it is called into service: with 
this force always in hand, we may well set aside all ordinary 
fears of riot, insurrection, or invasion; we may hope to see the 
day when such scenes as have attended the annual scare and 
consequent “‘uprising of the people’’ in the border States shall 
be impossible,—when minute-men in name become eleventh-hour 
men in action; we shall no longer have to exclaim, with WasH- 
INGTON, that the militia “‘come in you cannot tell how; go you 
cannot tell when; and act you cannot tell where; consume your 
provisions, exhaust your stores, and leave you, at last, at a critical 
moment ;’’ possessing, finally, such a body for the first time, we 
shall for the first time realize, as more than a form of after-dinner 
words, that a well-regulated militia 2s essential to the security 
of a free state, even though everybody says so. 
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THE INVALIDS. 


“‘De quel éclat brillaient dans la bataille 

Ces habits bleus par la victoire usés! 

La liberté mélait 4 la mitraille 
Des fers rompus et des sceptres brisés. 

Les nations, reunis par nos conquétes, 
Ceignaient de fleurs le front de nos soldats. 

Heureux celui qui mourut dans ces fétes! 
Dieu, mes enfants, vous donne un beau trépas!”’ 

Béranacer: Le Vieux Sergent. 


Puinip Aveustus had formed the project of uniting all 
the old soldiers, and of giving them an asylum;* yet almost 
four centuries glided away, during which the Invalids were 
almost abandoned. Shut up in abbeys, the old soldiers, under 
the name of religious laymen, or ob/ats, lived like menials. 
Henry III. was by no means deaf to their complaints, and 
gathered them together, in 1575, in the royal household and 
hospice of the Rue del’ Oursine. Then, instead of being bell- 
ringers and church-sweepers, the old soldiers became the “ pen- 
sioners of the king,’’ and were held in honor: the Invalids, thus 
collected by Henri III., wore on their breasts a cross, on which 
was engraved Pour avoir bien servi. Henry IV. gave his espe- 
cial protection to the “Order of Christian Charity” (a name 
given to the society of. old soldiers by its founder). 

An ordinance of the year 1600 assigned new funds to the 
Order of Charity; and another ordinance of 1603 regulated the 
uniform of the Te slide which consisted of a cloak, ornamented 
with a great cross of white satin embroidered with blue, with a 
round shield of blue velyet embroidered with white, in the 
middle of which shone three fleurs-de-lis of orange satin. At 
the death of Henry IV. the Invalids were once more scattered 
among the monasteries, and for eighteen years they again 
became mendicants, valets, or pitiful neophytes of the convents. 
Louis XITI., overwhelmed with solicitations, permitted the old 
soldiers to choose between a residence in a monastery and a 
pension of one hundred livres, which the monastery itself was to 
pay. Almost all of them preferred the money, spent it in a few 
days, sold their pensions, and relapsed into destitution. 

They were obliged to return to the organization of Henry IV., 
and to re-establish, in 1633, the “ Royal House of Christian 
Charity.” Richelieu, in order to take from the honorable 
ayslum of the Invalids every resemblance to a hospital of 
charity, gave it the name of ‘“ Commanderie de Saint Louis.” 


* Lettre d’Innocent III. 
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He formed also the project of building a large and imposing 
edifice,* and of collecting there disabled officers and soldiers. 
Richelieu died before the execution of his noble design ; and the 
Invalids were sent back again, and reduced to their slender pen- 
sions, which gave them the name of mortes-payes. 

After the peace of the Pyrenees, Louis XIV., taking up 
Richelieu’s plan, erected the royal Hétel des Invalides. Louis 
XIV. was not, however, the architect of our military monu- 
ment; and yet historians proclaim him the founder of the Inva- 
lides. It was Henry III., we repeat, and, later yet, Richelieu, 
that mighty genius, who united the old soldiers. 

The laws of the ancients teach us that the Athenians pro- 
vided for men disabled in war; the Romans assigned farming- 
lands in their colonies to the soldiers no longer able to fight; 
and the emperors caused medals to be struck, and harbors, 
temples, and circuses to be built in their honor. 

Louis the Great did for his warriors what the nations of an- 
tiquity did for theirs: he established upon a great scale that 
which his predecessors had attempted. An ordinance of the 
year 1670 brought together in Paris, to await the construction of 
the royal hotel, all the Invalids scattered through. the kingdom. 
They were placed in a large house in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. During the following year they began to build the hotel, 
whose brilliant dome we admire at the present day.t} 

In 1690, those of the Invalids who were least wounded and 
most fit for service were detached from the hotel and stationed 
at Saumur, Angers, and Fort Ecluse: they were a sort of branch 
establishments of the hotel at Paris, and bore the name of 
detached companies. 

The ordinances of Louis XIV. relating to the Invalids are 
curious to read. One finds there that ‘the new-comers must 
stay six weeks in the hotel without leaving, in order that the 
missionaries there established may have leisure to instruct them, 
and that they themselves may be better able to accustom them- 
selves to all the exercises of the house. ‘ 

“All sergeants, whether horse or foot, are expressly for- 
bidden to enter the hotel with their swords or any other arms, 
or to have them in their chambers, under penalty of confis- 
cation for the first offence, and of imprisonment for the second. 

“Swearing and blaspheming against the holy name of God is 
also forbidden. And, as it is a most heinous crime, it is more 
severely punished; and whoever is guilty of it is sent to the 
treadmill for three consecutive days, with a dishonorable label, 
for the first time; if one continues his blasphemies, he is sent 
there for a much longer time; if he relapses still a third time, 


* Bicétre. 
+ The hotel was in a state to be inhabited in 1674.—Dunavure: Hist. de Paris. 
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he has his tongue pierced, he is stripped of his uniform, and 
then expelled forever. 

“Tt is forbidden to get drunk, and sleep out of the house, 
under penalty of being sent to prison for eight days, and after 
that to the table of the water-drinkers for twenty-two days 
without having any wine, of which the archers profit. 

‘Tt is also forbidden to associate with prostitutes, or to bring 
them into the house, under penalty of being put with’ her with 
whom he has been caught upon a wooden horse, which is in 
the front court in sight of the inmates of the house, and of 
passers-by. 

“Soldiers who have permission to go out* are expressly for- 
bidden to beg in the city, inthe houses, or in any other place, 
or under any pretext whatever to have any connection with aban- 
doned women, sharpers, gamblers, and other gens de mauvaise 
vie, or to go to tobacco-shops and other disorderly places, under 
penalty of being sent to the hospital.” 

We shall not speak at all of the numerous. ordinances of 
Louis XIV. and of Louis XV. in relation to the royal Hétel 
des Invalides. We will recall only that of February 26, 1764, 
which allows the Invalids stationed at the hotel, and all those who 
composed the detached companies, to retire to the provinces and 
there marry. Léuis XV. in this ordinance granted annual pen- 
sions, proportioned to the rank of the Invalids: the lieutenant- 
colonels had five hundred livres, the captains from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred, the lieutenants two hundred, the sub- 
officers seventy-two, and the soldiers fifty-four. Moderate as 
these pensions were, more than two thousand invalid officers and 
soldiers returned to private life. Would not this fact alone 
prove that the political and military writers who studied the 
organization of the Invalids were not wrong in blaming the re- 
union? It is a weighty question, and we very humbly avow 
our incompetence in such a matter. It would be to take a retro- 
grade step towards the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, or 
rather it would be to give a large development to this thought 
of Montesquieu’s:—“ Where two persons are able to live, there 
is a marriage.” 

The “Encyclopédie Méthodique” discusses this subject in a 
manner which the authors should have rendered more satis- 
factory. 

“Ts it not true,” says the Marquis de Mirabeau,f “ that if 
the Invalids were established in a canton of Bas-Poitou, a 
country without outlets, the same funds, drawn from the extra- 
ordinary expenditures of war, which would support four thou- 
sand of them at Paris, would be enough to maintain double that 


* The Invalids had this liberty three times a week. 
¢ L’Ami des Hommes. 
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number in Poitou, and would bring money into that ruined 
province ?”’ 

M. de Molezet, in a valuable work,* expressed the same 
thought in saying, “‘Two kinds of causes deprive us of our 
fellow-citizens,—natural or physical, and moral or civil, causes. 
I mention the Invalids, who form a large body of subjects, 
loaded with the benefits of the sovereign, from whom he could 
draw important services by employing them better, or, to speak 
exactly, by employing them at all; for in their present disposi- 
tion they are absolutely useless.” 

M. Collot,t the commissary of war, has said, “What incon- 
venience would there be in deciding that every soldier who, 
through his services or certain wounds; had earned the privi- 
leges of the hotel, should retire into his district? Why not 
pass a law obliging each man to marry there?” 

In his “ Soldat Citoyen,”’ Servan says, in reference to the In- 
valids, ‘“‘ Let one but cast a glance at that establishment, raised 
by pomp and magnificence at the gate of the capital. He can 
see there a multitude of soldiers and officers who have scarcely 
the mere necessaries of life, while the buildings which contain 
them cost enormously for their maintenance, their decorations, 
their magnificence, and their extent.” 

The memoir which the Count de Saint-Germain presented to 
the king, and which was the means of his being raised to the 
ministry, contained this passage :—“ All the establishments and 
all the institutions have more show than utility. The royal 
Hotel des Invalides, intended for the weception of poor old sol- 
diers, that they may die in peace and tranquillity, ought cer- 
tainly to be suited to its object. But they have built for them 
one of the most beautiful palaces of Europe, only that they 
may live like monks; .while the annual expense of this esta- 
blishment would be alone enough to support more than two 
thousand Invalids, who, scattered through the provinces, might 
still make themselves useful.” 

Finally, the author of the Observations sur [ Etablissement des 
Invalides is of the same opinion as Mirabeau, Molezet, Collot, 
Servan, and Saint-Germain, since he writes, “It would be in 
one of our southern provinces, on the bank of some small navi- 
gable stream, at some distance from a city of the second or 
third order, on ground somewhat fertile, but pleasant, healthy, 
and salubrious, that I would place the Invalids. It would not 
by any means be a hotel which I would build, but a borough, 
a village, or a hamlet; and I would call this new plantation 
Marsbourg, or Louisbourg. In the centre of this village, sur- 
rounded by a simple hedge, or at the most some slight pales, 
a large church should be erected: it should be remarkable 


* Le Militaire Citoyen. | + Ancienne Encyclopédie: Lauzanne. 
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neither for lofty spires, nor for vast vaults, nor: for splendid 
columns.” 

We leave the question of the Invalids to the meditations of 
those military men who study political economy. I must be 
pardoned if I abstain in this chapter from citing remarkable 
illustrations: it would be the personal history of each invalid, 
the story of each wound. Let one not deceive himself; the 
story of his wound is a broad page in the life of a soldier; 
there are in the slightest strokes of the enemy little circum- 
stances which excite deep thought. I will cite, as an illus- 
tration of that which I say, only one passage from the book of 
a military physician :—* 

“There were eleven of us officers and surgeons collected 
together an hour before the battle of Waterloo. Not more 
than two of this group of good fellows met again on the morrow. 
The rest had been killed or wounded. Some years after, I met 
in Paris one of our companions. 

“‘¢T thought you were dead, my dear captain,’ said I to him; 
‘and I am delighted to see you once again.’ 

“* <T only had my two thighs traversed by a ball,’ said he; 
‘and I remained three days upon the battle-field.’ 

“¢¢And what did you do during those dreadful days?’ 

‘“¢¢My dear sir, I ate a little bread from the stock which I 
had remaining; I drank some water, which I found in the little 


canteen of a soldier lying dead by my side; and I read Horace, 
a small copy of which I had in my pocket. Afterwards I was 
taken to Brussels by the English. My wounds are healed, my 


” 


health is restored; and here I am, all ready to begin again.’ 

The Emperor [Napoleon I.] had established two branches of 
the Hétel des Invalides,—one at Louvain, the other at Avignon: 
the latter is still in existence. The royal Hétel des Invalides 
is one of the most beautiful monuments of Paris: every thing 
about it is grand and majestic. The superior officers have a 
private room; the inferior officers lodge two or four together in 
a chamber; while the chambers of the sub-officers and soldiers 
are large enough to hold as many as twelve invalids. 

Besides the care which the old soldiers meet with in the hotel, 
they receive a small pension in the form of a monthly gratuity. 
This gratuity is thirty francs for a colonel, twenty-four for a 
lieutenant-colonel, twenty for a major, ten for a captain, eight 
for a lieutenant, six for a sub-lieutenant, four for an adjutant or 
a sergeant-major, three for a sergeant or a corporal, and two for 


a soldier. 
««On parlera de leur gloire 
Sous le chaume bien longtemps ; 
L’humble toit, dans cinquante ans, 
Ne connaitra pas d’autre histoire.” —Béranger. 


* M. Réveille-Parise, Physiologie et Hygitne des Hommes livrés aux Tra- 
vaux de l’Esprit. 
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Soon after, General Grant began his last, because successful, 
attempt to capture Vicksburg. The plan was to take it in the 
rear. Accordingly, on the 29th of March, the 13th Corps led 
the advance from Millikin’s Bend, the starting-point, with the 
17th and 15th to come after. Grierson’s raid, the attack on 
Grand Gulf, the landing at Bruinsburg, and the battle at Port 
Gibson, followed. Meanwhile, Sherman was set apart to brin 
up the rear, in this march through hostile country. On the 28th 
of April, General Grant requested him, in a cipher letter, to 
make a feint on Haines’s Bluff. Accordingly, Sherman the 
next day started thither on transports from Millikin's Bend, 


disembarked his troops in full view of the enemy, and prepared 
to assault. The gunboats opened a tremendous fire for four 
hours to cover the landing. For two days similar artful demon- 
strations were made with perfect success. General Grant’s 
official report says, “To prevent heavy reinforcements goin 


from Vicksburg to the assistance of the Grand Gulf forces, 
directed Sherman to make a demonstration on Haines’s Bluff, and 
to make all the show possible. From information since received 
from prisoners captured, this ruse succeeded admirably.” At 
this time, receiving a despatch from Grant to join him as rapidly 
as possible at Grand Gulf, he did so by a hasty march of a little 
more than sixty miles, arriving on the morning of May 6. 

The next day the whole army advanced, and on the 12th 
Sherman and McClernand had skirmishing at Fourteen-Mile 
Creek, and McPherson a successful engagement at Raymond. 
Sherman’'and McPherson then started for Jackson, the capital 
of Mississippi, the former on the turnpike road, the latter on 
the Clinton road. The rain fell in torrents, making the roads 
at first slippery and then miry. But the troops marched with- 
out straggling, and in the best of spirits, about fourteen miles, 
and engaged the enemy about twelve o'clock M., near Jackson. 
The wily rebel General Johnston, in command there, made a 
vigorous feint of resisting Sherman’s progress by posting in- 
fantry and artillery on the south side of the city, meanwhile 
moving nearly all his force against McPherson. But Sherman 
at once penetrated this device, by sending a reconnoitring part 
to his right, which flanked the position. The enemy setventelk 
after a heavy engagement with McPherson, who had beaten him. 
From Jackson McPherson and McClernand turned to Bolton; but 
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Sherman was left at Jackson, and effectually destroyed the rail- 
roads, bridges, factories, workshops, arsenals, and every thing 
valuable for the support of the enemy. General Grant mean- 
while, with the other two corps, had gained the decisive victo- 
ries of Champion’s Hill on the 16th of May and Big Black River 
on the 17th. Early on the former day he sent for Sherman 
‘‘to move with all possible speed until he came up with the main 
force near Bolton. The despatch reached him at ten minutes 

ast seven A.M., and his advance division was in motion in one 
as from that time.”” The other followed on its heels, and both 
reached Bolton that night, by a forced march.of twenty miles. 
There orders came to keep on to Bridgeport; and by noon of 
the next day the march to Bridegport was accomplished. There 
Sherman assumed the advance, starting before dawn of May 18, 
and rapidly marched towards Vicksburg. By a quick detour 
to the right he managed to throw himself before night on Walnut 
Hills, in a brilliant manceuvre, and thereby established commu- 
nication between the army and the fleet in the Yazoo. On these 
latter movements of Sherman the comment of General Grant is 
as follows:—‘‘ His demonstration at Haines’s Bluff, in April, to 
hold the enemy about Vicksburg, while the army was securing a 
foothold east of the Mississippi; his rapid marches to join the 
army afterwards; his management at Jackson, Mississippi, in the 
first attack; his almost unequalled march from Jackson to Bridge- 
port, and passage of Black River; his securing Walnut Hills on 
the 18th of May, attest his great merit as a soldier.” 

Grant first determined to carry Vicksburg by assault, and 
ordered a general attack for two o’clock of the 19th of May. 
Sherman was, curiously enough, on the ground he had before 
gallantly but vainly striven to take, in December, having now 
seized it from the rear without a struggle. Promptly at the 
hour his men rushed to the work. The interval was a broad 
reach, rv- zed and broken with deep ravines and strewed with 
abatis o1 felled timber and with groves of standing trees. It 
would have been a rough and impenetrable region even if un- 
swept with artillery. But in truth the enemy’s cannon, carefully 
disposed, raked and enfiladed almost every step. . But the order 
was Forward! and forward went the gallant brigade of General 
A. L. Lee, of Osterhaus’s division, and, struggling across the 
impediments, gained the crest of one of the ridges and planted 
the colors of the 13th Infantry on the enemy’s first line of works. 
The charge cost this regiment six officers and seventy-seven men 
killed and wounded out of two hundred and fifty. The column 
was then called off and covered from fire. General Grant’s 
report says, “The 15th Army Corps, from having arrived in 
Front of the enemy’s works in time on the 18th to get a good 
position, were enabled to make a vigorous assault. The 13th 


and 17th Corps succeeded no further than to gain advanced 
Vou. IL—16 ' 
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positions covered from the fire of the enemy.” On the morning 
-of the 22d, a second and more terrific assault was made by all 
three corps, preceded by a tremendous cannonading from guns 
and mortars, mingled with the heavy booming from the entire 
fleet. The orders were to advance without firing a musket. 
The army dashed forward across ravines and ditches, over ground 
covered with artful tangles of cane and grape-vines, to find only 
new difficulties. Yet so far did some of the gallant brigades 
advance as to lie underneath the guns of the fort, while hand- 
grenades and lighter shells were hurled over the parapet among 
them. The assault is worthy to be mentioned with the names 
of Mamelon Vert and Malakoff. But, like the Crimean strong- 
hold, this Sebastopol of the Mississippi could only be carried by 
assault after a protracted siege. With fearful loss, the gallant 
army was retired from the unequal fight, and regular approaches 
commenced. The conduct, triumphant issue, and joyful results 
of the siege are familiar. On the 4th of July, 1863, after a 
campaign of extraordinary energy, the unconditional surrender 
of Vicksburg closed up a series of movements of which General 
Halleck declares, ‘‘No more brilliant exploit can be found in 
military history.” 

While, however, the rest of the army, on the national holiday, 
moved into the city they. had won, to rejoice in their success 
and to rest after exhausting labors, for Sherman and his corps 
there was still work in hand. About a fortnight before the sur- 
render, General Joe Johnston was threatening the rear of the 
besieging army with a large improvised force. Grant at once 
sent this message to Sherman :—‘ You must whip Johnston fifteen 
miles from here.” But Johnston drew back upon Jackson, and 
Sherman was notified to be ready to start against the latter 

lace on July 6. “I placed Major-General Sherman in com- 
mand of all the troops designated to look after Johnston. John- 
ston, however, not attacking, I determined to attack him the 
moment Vicksburg was in our possession, and accordingly noti- 
fied Sherman that I would again make an assault on Vicksburg 
at daylight of the 6th, and for him to have up supplies of all 
descriptions ready to move upon receipt of orders if the assault 
should prove a success. His preparations were immediately 
made, and when the place surrendered on the 4th, two days 
earlier than I had fixed for the attack, Sherman was found 
ready, and moved at once with a force increased by the remainder 
of both the 13th and 15th Army Corps, and is at present (July 
6) investing Jackson, where Johnston has made a stand.” 

General Sherman was now intrusted with the chief part of 
Grant’s army: he moved so quickly that Grant was able to tele- 
graph to Washington, July 12, “General Sherman has Jackson 
invested from Pearl River on the north to the river on the south. 
This has cut off many hundred cars from the Confederacy. 
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Sherman says he has force enough, and feels no apprehension 
about the result.’’ So little apprehension did Sherman feel 
that on the 11th of July he sent out a cavalry foraging expedi- 
tion, and on the 12th another cavalry expedition far to the east 
of Jackson, to destroy railroad-bridges, culverts, depots, cars, 
stores, &. The day after, the enemy made a sudden and heavy 
sortie from their works, under. cover of a dense fog; but they 
found Sherman prepared, and were driven back. Finding it 
unsafe to contend and dangerous to delay, on the night of the 
16th General Johnston hastily evacuated the city, from the 
only point—the east—not yet invested,”leaving the prize in our 
possession. Sherman at once despatched expeditions in all 
quarters, destroying bridges, water-tanks, railroads, and other 
valuable property of the enemy for miles. On these last opera- 
tions General Grant passes judgment as follows:—“ The siege 
of Vicksburg and last capture of Jackson and dispersion of 
Johnston’s army entitle General Sherman to more credit than 
usually falls to the lot of one man to earn.” 

There was now a brief rest for Sherman and his men. And 
then he was called upon to execute one of the most brilliant 
achievements of his career,—‘‘a series of movements,” says the 
London ‘‘Spectator,”’ “which were overlooked at the time, yet 
upon which hung the safety of two Federal armies,—the extra- 
ordinary march of General Sherman from Vicksburg to Chatta- 
nooga.”” 

Baring the month of September the 15th Army Corps lay in 
camp along the Big Black River, guarding the region about 
twenty miles east of Vicksburg. On the 22d of September 
he received a telegram from General’ Grant at Vicksburg to de- 
spatch a division at once to the reinforcement of Rosecrans, 
who had just lost a severe and important battle with Bragg out- 
side of Chattanooga. At four o'clock P.M. of the same day, 
Sherman had put Osterhaus’s division on the road to Vicks- 
burg, and on the next day it was streaming towards Memphis. 
On the 23d, Sherman was summoned to follow with his whole 
corps, and started instantly, his troops being always held in 
such readiness as to seem ever in camp as if under oe 
orders. On the 27th he was on his way to Memphis, followe 
by a fleet of boats transporting two divisions. The voyage was 
vexatiously slow, on account of the unprecedently low water in 
the Mississippi and the scarcity of fuel. But, with his usual 
energy, he frequently landed forces and gathered fence-rails, 
and hauled wood in wagons from the interior to the boats. On 
the 2d, 3d, and 4th of October his boats reached Memphis, while 
Osterhaus’s advance was now in front of Corinth. At Memphis 
he got orders from General Halleck to transport his corps and 
all other available troops in his vicinity to Athens, Alabama, 
following and repairing the railroad, and depending on himself 
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for supplies of all kinds. At once work was ordered on the rail- 
road day and night. But the quick eye of Sherman saw that 
he could move his trains faster by road under escort. Accord- 
ingly, he did so, and finally moved also his entire 4th Division 
by land. 

Alarmed by this very dangerous move eastward, the enemy 
quickly assembled at Salem and Tuscumbia, with intent to thwart 
it and to foil the junction with Rosecrans. At the former point 
Chalmers collected three thousand cavalry and eight pieces of 
artillery and planted himself in our path. Hearing of this, 
Sherman, on October 11, put his whole force in motion to- 
wards Corinth, and himself started thither in a special train with 
a battalion of the 13th Infantry (his own regiment) as escort. 
On approaching Colliersville, which was defended by a few 
troops in a stockade, the train was fired upon, and it was dis- 
covered that Chalmers was investing the place. Instantly the 
general ordered his regulars to charge, and under his eye they 
scattered the rebels in all directions, and reached the stockade. 
Before Sherman’s arrival, the little garrison had been sorely 
pressed, in a severe contest. The general soom changed the 
aspect of affairs, and beat off the superior force. Corinth being 
reached next night, he sent General Blair to Iuka with the Ist 
Division, and pushed troops towards Bear Creek, five miles east 
of Iuka, as fast as they came up. 

Foresceing difficulty in crossing the Tennessee, he had written 
to Admiral Porter at Cairo to watch the river and send up gun- 
boats as soon as the water would permit, and to General Allen 
at St. Louis to despatch a ferry-boat to Eastport. The requests 
were promptly fulfilled. It now only remained to work away at 
the railroad, in accordance with orders, covering his working- 
parties from the enemy’s attacks. At the same time he de- 
spatched Blair with two divisions to drive the enemy from Tus- 
cumbia, where, under Stephen Lee, they were five thousand 
strong. It was accomplished after a severe fight at Cane Creek; 
and Tuscumbia was occupied on the 27th of October. 

Meanwhile, General Grant had been put in command of the 
three great Armies of the Ohio, the Cumberland, and the Ten- 
nessee, and had at once devolved the latter, his own former de- 
sartment, on General Sherman. © Hearing of this at Iuka, 

herman had to reorganize his new command. On the day of 
the fight at Cane Creek, he sent Ewing with a division to cross 
the Tennessee and move as rapidly as possible to Eastport, 
which he did. The same day a messenger from General Grant 
floated down the Tennessee over the Muscle Shoals, bearing an 
order to “drop all work on the railroad east of Bear Creek’ 
and push to Bridgeport. The message suited Sherman’s temper 
exactly. It was at once executed, the order of march resumed, 
and all the columns bore towards Eastport, the only practicable 
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plan of crossing the Tennessee. On the Ist of November, Sher- 
man himself crossed, passed to the head of the column, leaving the 
rear in charge of General Blair, and marched to Rogersville 
and the Elk River. But the river was found impassable... There 
was no time for ferrying, or building a bridge,—no alternative 
but the long march to Fayetteville and then to Bridgeport. 
This accomplished, the route for each sub-command was pre- 
scribed, and Sherman in person hurried to Bridgeport, tele- 
graphed to General Grant the position of his various divisions, 
and, pressing on, on the 15th of November rode into Chatta- 
nooga. 

He was cordially received by General Grant, and at once 
ordered to get up his troops across the Tennessee, effect a lodg- 
ment on the terminus of Missionary Ridge, and also, with a part 
of his command, demonstrate against Lookout Mountain. Ex- 
hausted as his gallant men were with an almost superhuman 
march, he yet says, “I saw enough of the condition of men and 
animals in Chattanooga to inspire me with renewed energy.” 
At once he directed his leading division (Ewing’s) on Trenton, 
to make the intended demonstration, and in person returned to 
Bridgeport, rowing a boat down the Tennessee from Kelly’s, 
and instantly on arriving put his other divisions in motion in 
the order they had arrived. But the roads were in an almost 
inconceivably wretched condition. By incessant and admirable 
labor night and day, he got three divisions on the 238d of 
November concealed behind the hills opposite the mouth of the 
Chickamauga. The breaking of the Brown’s Ferry Bridge left 
the fourth behind in Hooker’s camp, and it acted against Look- 
out Mountain. The same night by a skilful manceuvre he 
moved a force silently along the river, and captured every 
guard of the enemy’s picket of twenty men, save one. By 
daylight of November 24, eight thousand men were on the 
east bank of the Tennessee, and had thrown up a secure rifle- 
trench as a (téte-du-pont. At dawn of day a pontoon-bridge 
thirteen hundred and fifty feet long was begun, and at one P.M. 
the bridge was done, and all three divisions across and march- 
ing from the river en échelon, skilfully arranged for deploy- 
ment to the right on meeting the enemy. A light drizzling 
rain and low-hanging clouds cloaked these movements com- 
pletely, and at half-past three p.m. the desired position on Mis- 
sionary Ridge was gained. Quickly pushing up the hill, the 
enemy was thoroughly surprised, and the hill taken. Brisk 
artillery and musketry firing gave evidence of his chagrin at 
finding himself outmanceuvered and flanked so absolutely by an 
entire corps; but, in a sharp engagement, our own artillery, 
dragged up the steep ascent, speedily silenced him. The chief 
objective point, however, was now seen to be the second spur of 
the ridge, still beyond. But nothing was left to chance, and 
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‘the present position was at once strongly intrenched. Admi- 
rable dispositions were made, and at midnight orders were 
received to attack at dawn. In the plan of the battle, Hooker 
was to hold the enemy at Lookout Mountain, and carry it, if 
possible. Sherman was to vigorously assault Missionary Ridge. 
As that was their vital point, the enemy would mass to defend it. 
This would weaken the centre, upon-which Thomas would rush, 
to penetrate it. Simple and plausible as this plan seemed, and 
successful as it proved, to most men who looked up at the 
frowning and precipitous heights which towered even into the 
clouds, above Chattanooga, with rebel works studded with artil- 
lery commanding every rugged approach, the idea of carrying 
them seemed little short of madness. The rebels felt so secure 
as to risk sending Longstreet’s entire corps to Knoxville, where 
it closely besieged the army of Burnside. ‘By half-past three 
P.M. of the 24th,” says Grant, “the whole of the northern 
extremity of Missionary Ridge, to near the tunnel, was in Sher- 
man’s possession. During the night he fortified the position 
thus secured, making it equal, if not superior, in strength to 
that held by the enemy.” 

Before dawn of the 25th of November, Sherman was in the 
saddle, and had made the entire tour of his position in the dim 
light. It was seen that a deep valley lay between him and the 
precipitous sides of the next hill in the series, which was onl 
partially cleared, and of which the crest was narrow and euhee 
The farther point of the hill was held by the enemy, with a 
strong breastwork of logs and fresh earth, crowded with men, 
and carrying two guns. On a still higher hill beyond the 
tunnel he appeared in great force, and had a fair plunging 
fire on the intermediate hill in dispute. The gorge between 
these two latter hills, through which the railroad-tunnel passes, 
could not be seen from Sherman’s position, but formed the 
natural place d’armes, where the enemy covered his masses “ to 
resist our turning his right flank, and thus endangering his 
communications with the Chickamauga depot.” General Corse 
was to have the advance ; “and the sun had hardly risen,” says 
Sherman, “before his bugle sounded the ‘Forward.’” His 
men moved briskly down into the valley and up the steep sides 
of the hill in front, and, in spite of all opposition; carried and 
held a sort of secondary crest on the enemy’s hill, which, how- 
ever, was swept with a murderous fire from the breastworks in 
front. And now for more than an hour a very bloody and des- 
perate conflict raged, our line now swaying up close to the 
breastwork, as though it would sweep over and engulf it, and 
anon dashed back, receding far away to its first conquest. 
Meanwhile, Sherman’s left on the outer spur of the ridge, and 
his right abreast of the tunnel, were hotly engaged, and par- 
tially drew the enemy’s fire from the assaulting party on the 
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hill-crest. Our artillery also plumped shot and shell into the 
breastwork, and strove to clear the hill in Corse’s front. About 
ten A.M. the fight raged furiously, and General Corse was 
severely wounded. Two brigades of reinforcements were sent 
up; but the crest was so crowded that they had to fall away to 
the west of the hill. At once the heavy masses of the enemy 
in the gorge, under cover of the thick undergrowth, moved out 
on their right and rear. So suddenly overwhelmed, the two 
supporting brigades fell back in some confusion to the lower 
edge of the field, where they reformed in good order; but, as 
they constituted no part of the real attack, the temporary rebuff 
was unimportant. General Corse, Colonel Loomis, and General 
M. L. Smith still stubbornly held the attacking column proper 
up at the crest. General Grant says of them, ‘ The assaulting 
column advanced to the very rifle-pits of the enemy, and held 
their position firmly and without wavering.” ‘When the two 
reserved brigades fell back,” says Sherman, “the enemy made 
a show of pursuit, but was caught in flank by the well-directed 
fire of one brigade on the wooded crest, and hastily sought his 
cover behind the hill.” 

The desperate and incessant attack of Sherman was trium- 
phantly successful. It was directed against, in the words of 
Grant, ‘“‘the enemy’s most northern and vital point,” and “ was 
vigorously kept up all day.” Sherman’s position not only 
threatened the right flank of the enemy, but also his rear and 
stores at Chickamauga. The enemy, therefore, began very 
early to mass his line down against the single gallant storming 
party. “At three P.M.,” writes Sherman, “column after 
column of the enemy was streaming towards me, gun after gun 
poured its concentric shot on us from every hill and spur that 
gave a view of any part of the ground.” Long and anxiously 
he waited for the centre to open its part of the contest, and 
meanwhile held stubbornly to his bloody ridge under murderous 
fire. Grant, keeping his eye fixed on this key-point, sent a 
division to Sherman’s support, but Sherman sent it back with 
the note that “he had all the force necessary.’’ Now at last 
the time had come for seizing victory out of doubtful battle. 
Hooker on the right had gallantly swept round the enemy’s left. 
‘‘ Discovering that the enemy,’ says General Grant, “‘in his 
desperation to defeat or resist the progress of Sherman, was 
weakening his centre on Missionary Ridge, determined me to 
order the advance at once.” It was ordered and gallantly exe- 
cuted. The huge masses with which Sherman was contending, 
now, to their dismay, found Thomas on their left flank, and the 
centre of their long line broken in. They turned; but it was 
too late. The white line of Thomas’s musketry swept up from 
ridge to ridge, and the army of Bragg was flung back, in over- 
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whelming defeat, into the valleys of Georgia. ‘Thus was the 
great victcry of Chattanooga won. 

And now pursuit swiftly followed victory. The same night 
Sherman pushed his skirmishers out, and, finding that the enemy 
had given way, sent a division after him to the depot, and 
followed it up at four A.M. with a part of Major-General How- 
ard’s 11th Corps. As the column advanced, wagons, guns, 
caissons, forage, stores, pontoons, balks, chesses, and all the 
ruins of a defeated army and an abandoned camp, were found 
on the route. At night of the 26th, so rapid was the pur- 
suit that the rear-guard of the enemy was reached, and a sharp 
fight ensued, till darkness closed in. The next day all three 
armies pressed on, Hooker and Thomas sharing with Sherman 
the marching and fighting. Sherman meanwhile detached 
Howard to move against the railroad between Dalton and 
Cleveland and destroy it. This was done, and communica- 
tion thereby cut between Bragg and Longstreet. The same 
movement also turned the flank of the enemy, who were en- 
gaging Hooker so heavily farther south at Ringgold that the 
latter sent to Sherman to turn their position. It was already 
done before Hooker’s messenger arrived. Continuing to Ring- 
gold, he found General Grant. The enemy had been driven 
from Tennessee, and Sherman was ordered to move leisurely 
back to Chattanooga. The next day he effectually destroyed 
the railroad from half-way between Graysville and Ringgold 
to the State line, and General Grant “ consented that, instead 
of returning to Chattanooga, I might send back all my artil- 
lery, wagons, and impediments, and make a circuit by the 
north as far as the Hiawassee.” This, too, was effected, with 
the destruction of more railroad and the capture of more 
stores. ‘ This,” says Sherman, “was to have been the limit 
of our journey. Officers and men had brought no baggage 
or provisions; and the weather was bitter cold.’’ But at this 
time Grant received an urgent appeal for relief from Burn- 
side, stating that his supplies could only last until the 3d of 
December. Nothing but incomparable energy would save 
Knoxville and its gallant commander. Granger had already 
been ordered thither, but “had not yet got off,” says General 
Grant, “nor would he have the number of men I directed. 
Besides, he moved with reluctance and complaint. I therefore 
determined, notwithstanding the fact that two divisions of Sher- 
man’s forces had marched from Memphis and had gone into 
battle immediately on their arrival at Chattanooga, to send him 
with his command.” Accordingly, Sherman received command 
of all the troops designed for relieving Knoxville, including 
Granger’s. ‘‘Seven days before,” writes Sherman, “we had 
left our camps on the other side of the Tennessee, with two 
days’ rations, without a change of clothing, stripped for the 
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fight, with but a single blanket or coat per man, from myself 
to the private included. Of course, we then had no provisions, 
save what we gathered by the road, and were ill supplied for 
such a march. But we learned that twelve thousand of our 
fellow-soldiers were beleaguered in the mountain-town of Knox- 
ville, eighty-four miles distant, that they needed relief, and 
must have it in three days. This was enough; and it had to 
be done.” 

That night Howard repaired and planked the railroad-bridge, 
and at daylight the army passed the Hiawassee and marched 
to Athens, fifteen miles. On the 2d of December the army hur- 
ried thence towards London, twenty-six miles distant, and the 
cavalry pushed ahead to save the pontoon-bridge across the 
Tennessee, held by Vaughn’s brigade of the enemy. They 
moved with such rapidity as to capture every picket, but found 
Vaughn posted strongly in earthworks containing artillery in 
position. They were forced to wait till night, when Howard's 
infantry came up. During the night the enemy retreated, de- 
stroying the pontoons, running three locomotives and forty-eight 
cars into the Tennessee, and leaving for Howard to capture 
at daylight a large quantity of provisions, four guns, and other 
material. 

The bridge was gone, and but one day of the allotted three 
remained. The same night, therefore, Sherman sent word to 
Colonel Long, commanding the cavalry brigade, that Burn- 
side must know within twenty-four hours of his approach,—or- 
dering him to select his best material, to start at once, ford 
the Little Tennessee, and push into Knoxville, ‘“‘at whatever 
cost of life and horse-flesh.” The distance to be travelled 
was forty miles, and “‘the road villanous.” Before-dawn they 
were off. At daylight the 15th Corps was turned from Phi- 
ladelphia to Morgantown; but even at this place the Little 
Tennessee was found too deep for fording. A bridge was skil- 
‘fully extemporized by General Wilson,—‘“‘ working partly 
with crib-work and partly with square trestles made of the 
houses of the late town of Morgantown;” and by dark of 
December 4 the bridge was down and the troops passing. 
Next morning came the weleome message from Burnside, 
dated December 4, that Long’s cavalry had reached Knox- 
ville on the night of the 3d, and all was well. Just before 
this news, the diagonal bracings of Wilson’s bridge had broken, 
from want of proper spikes, and there was delay. But the 
bridge was mended, and the forced march continued, till, at 
Marysville, on the night of the 5th, a staff officer of General 
Burnside rode up to announce that Longstreet had raised the 
siege the night before. Sending forward Granger’s two divi- 
sions to Knoxville, Sherman at once ordered the rest of his gal- 
lant army to halt and rest ; for their work was done. 
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General Sherman rode from Marysville to Knoxville, greeted 
General Burnside, and freely expressed his admiration at the 
skilful fortification of the place, including Fort “Saunders,” 
where Longstreet’s assaulting columns had met a bloody re- 
pulse. Knoxville being saved, it was obviously best for Sher- 
man’s army, excepting Granger’s two divisions, to return to 
support the suspended movement against Bragg. But before 
Sherman left he received the following letter :— 


“ Knoxvitue, December 7, 1863. 
“To Masor-GENERAL SHERMAN :— 

“T desire to express to you and your command my most hearty thanks 
and gratitude for your promptness in coming to our relief during the siege 
of Knoxville, and am satisfied your approach served to raise the siege. 

“A, E. Burnsive, Major-General.” 


Sherman now leisurely returned to Chattanooga, his cavalry 
giving chase for some distance to a rebel wagon-train on the way. 
On the 14th of December his command reached the banks of the 
Hiawassee. Four days of easy marches brought them to Chat- 
tanooga, after a three-months campaign unparalleled in the 
history of the war. His losses had amounted to something over 
two thousand men. His official report states that his men had 
marched for long periods, without regular rations or supplies of 
any kind, through mud and over rocks, sometimes barefooted, 
without a murmur. Without a moment’s rest, after 2 march of 
over four hundred miles, without sleep for three successive 
nights, they crossed the Tennessee River, fought their part in 
the battle of Chattanooga, pursued the enemy out of Tennes- 
see, then turned more than a hundred miles north and com- 
pelled Longstreet to raise the siege of Knoxville, which had 
been the source of anxiety to the whole country. ‘ The 
praises of Confederate generals,” says the London “ Spectator,” 
in reviewing some of these facts, ‘‘ have been sung abundantly 
on this side the water: the facts are that ‘all the military skill 
and military perseverance and courage are not on one side. 
. . . » Such a display of genuine military qualities should not 
pass without some record; and we offer it to our readers as 
some proof that, with all their faults, the Federal officers and 
soldiers are not without great virtues, which soldiers at least 
should admire.” 

On the 24th of January, 1864, again at Vicksburg, General 
Sherman wrote an able and exhaustive letter to Assistant 
Adjutant-General Sawyer, at Huntsville, on the proper treat- 
ment of disloyal people in conquered territory, important por- 
tions of which are reproduced here, as too interesting to omit. 
After citing historical precedents, and the authority of Napoleon 
and William of Orange, for his views, he proceeds to say,— 


“The war which now prevails in our land is essentially a war of races. 
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The Southern people entered into a clear compact of government, but still 
maintained a species of separate interests, history, and prejudices. These 
latter became stronger and stronger, till they have led to a war which has 
developed fruits of the bitterest kind. 

“We of the North are, beyond all question, right in our lawful cause, 
but we are not bound to ignore the fact that the people of the South have 
prejudices, which form a part of their nature, and which they cannot throw 
off without an effort of reason or the slowér process of natural change. Now, 
the question arises, should we treat as absolute enemies all in the South 
who differ from us in opinion or prejudice,—kill or banish them? or should 
we give them time to think and gradually change their conduct, so as to 
conform to the new order of things which is slowly and gradually creeping 
into their country ? 

“When men take arms to resist our rightful authority, we are compelled 
to use force, because all reason and argument cease when arms are resorted 
to. When the provisions, forage, horses, mules, wagons, &c. are used by 
our enemy, it is clearly our duty and right to take them, because otherwise 
they might be used against us. 

“In like manner, all houses left vacant by an inimical people are clearly 
our right, or such as are needed as storehouses, hospitals, and quarters. 
But a question arises as to dwellings used by women, children, and non- 
combatanis. So long as non-combatants remain in their houses and keep 
to their accustgmed business, their opinions and prejudices can in no wise | 
influence the war, and, therefore, should not be noticed. But if any one 
comes out into the public streets and creates disorder, he or she should be 

unished, restrained, or banished, either to the rear or front, as the officer 
in command adjudges. If the people, or any of them, keep up a corre- 
spondence with parties in hostility, they are spies, and can be punished 
with death, or minor punishment. 

“ These are well-established principles of war, and the people of the South, 
having appealed to war, are barred from appealing to our Constitution, 
which they have practically and publicly defied. They have appealed to 
war, and must abide its rules and laws. The United States, as a bellige- 
rent party claiming right in the soil as the ultimate sovereign, have a right 
to change the population, and it may be, and is, both politic and just, we 
should do so in certain districts. When the inhabitants persist too long in 
hostility, it may be both politic and right we should banish them and 
ap oe their lands toa more loyal and useful population. No man 
will deny that the United States would be benefited by dispossessing a 
single prejudiced, hard-headed, and disloyal planter, and substituting in his 

lace a dozen or more patient, industrious, good families, even if they be 
of foreign birth. I think it does good to present this view of the case to 
many Southern gentlemen, who grew rich and wealthy, not by virtue alone 
of their industry and skill, but by reason of the protection and impetus to 

rosperity given by our hitherto moderate and magnanimous Government. 

t is all idle nonsense for these Southern planters to ~ that they made the 
South, that they own it, and that they can do as they please,—even to break 
up our Government and to shut up the natural avenues of trade, inter- 
course, and commerce. 

* * & * * 

“Whilst I assert for our Government the highest military prerogatives, 
I am willing to bear in patience that political nonsense of slave-rights, 
State rights, freedom of conscience, freedom of press, and such other trash, 
as have deluded the Southern people into war, anarchy, bloodshed, and the 
foulest crimes that have disgraced any time or any people. 

‘IT would advise the commanding officers at Huntsville, and such other 
towns a3 are occupied by our troops, to assemble the inhabitants and explain 
to them these plain, self-evident propositions, and tell them that it is. for 
them now to say whether they and their children shall inherit the beauti- 
ful land which by the accident of nature has fallen to their share. The 
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Government of the United States has in North Alabama any and all rights 
which they choose to enforce in war, —to take their lives, their homes, their 
lands, their every thing; because they cannot deny that war does exist there; 
and war is simply power, unrestrained by Constitution or compact. If they 
want eternal war, well and good: we will accept the issue and dispossess 
them and put our friends in possession. I know thousands and millions 
of good people who, at simple notice, would come to North Alabama and 
accept the elegant houses and plantations now there. If the people of 
Huntsville think different, let them persist in war three years longer, and 
then they will not be consulted. Three years ago, by a little reflection and 
patience, they could have had a hundred years of peace and prosperity, but 
they preferred war. Very well. Last year they could have saved their slaves, 
but now it is too late: all the powers of earth cannot restore to them 
their slaves, any more than their dead grandfathers. Next year their lands 
will be taken,—for in war we can take them, and rightfully too,—and in 
another year they may beg in vain for their lives. A people who will per- 
severe in war beyond a certain limit ought to know the consequences. 
Many, many people, with less pertinacity than the South, have been wiped 
out of national existence.” 


At the close of January, General Sherman organized his famous 
expeditiow into Central Mississippi. He first put eight thousand 
cavalry in charge of Brigadier-General W. 8. Smith, with in- 
structions to start from Memphis on the 1st of February, move 
down to Meridian, and, destroying the enemy’s railroads, to 
‘ join him at that point. Then, with a force of about twenty 
thoysand infantry and twelve hundred cavalry, and a wagon- 
train carrying twenty days’ rations, he himself pushed boldly 
out from Vicksburg on the 8d of February, cutting himself loose 
from communications, in a strict movable column. He expected 
fighting; but the enemy retreated before him, with slight skir- 
mishing. The march was easterly, across the Big Black, by 
way of Champion Hills, Clinton, and Jackson. At the latter 
place, McPherson’s 16th Corps and Hurlbut’s 17th, hitherto on 
different roads, met and became united. Still continuing, at 
Line Creek battle was joined, but quickly ended. Quitman and 
Entérprise were successively taken. The very boldness, rapidity, 
not to say audacity, of his movements, seemed to paralyze the 
enemy. On the 18th of February, his command was at the Big 
Chunkey River, and thence advanced upon Meridian. He had 
now traversed the State of Mississippi, penetrated the very 
centre of the Confederacy, and the centre also of the negro, 
corn, and cotton region. He held in his hand the network of 
railroads centring at Meridian, had captured large quantities of 
stores on his march, and, amid one of the most productive regions 
of the world, he halted his column and waited for General Smith. 
He needed Smith’s eight thousand cavalry; but Smith did not 
come. He was to have started on the Ist of February; he did 
not start until the 11th; and his part of the expedition failed. 

The objects of the expedition are manifest. While Sherman 
was waiting for Smith, Farragut was pounding away at Mobile. 
Sherman intended to cut off Mobile from Johnston, to distract, 
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cut up, and reduce as much as possible Polk’s army, destro 
military depots, bases, and stores of supplies, and, finally, if all 
should favor such a course, to sweep against Mobile. But Smith 
was beaten back; and it only remained for Sherman to return to 
Vicksburg, the rebels following at a respectful distance and 
observing all the etiquette of an escort. What was intended for 
a more important military expedition was converted into a raid, 
but a raid that carried consternation into the heart of the Con- 
federacy, destroying railroads, capturing public animals, destroy- 
ing public stores, and damaging the enemy in many ways and to 
great extent. 

Kinglake, in his “ History of the Crimea,’’ finely describes, in 
general, the advantages and the perils of the ‘“‘movable column,” 
and then proceeds to rank under that name the march of the 
allied armies from Old Fort to Sebastopol. But that march was 
so arranged that each night the allies would be in communica- 
tion with their ships. The distance to be marched was com- 
paratively short. In case of attack, it was only necessary to 
secure contact with the fleet, which could protect their flanks, 
and co-operate with its fire. Finally, there was no attack, and 
no great danger. What, then, should be said of the intrepidity 
which carried a genuine movable column, away from its base, 
across a distance of one hundred and thirty miles, into the very 
heart of the enemy’s country, with two powerful hostile armies 
not far distant, and then deliberately returned it intact, over its 
old track, in three weeks, destroying the enemy’s property far 
and wide? 

We now come to the last chapter of our narrative. On the 
12th of March, 1864, Lieutenant-General Grant was put at the 
head of all the armies of the Union. The same order assigned 
Sherman to the command of the Department of the Mississippi, 
composed of the minor Departments of the Ohio, the Cumberland, 
the Tennessee and Arkansas,—the same command just vacated 
by General Grant. For subordinates he had such officers as 
McPherson, Hooker, Thomas, Howard, Hurlbut, Logan, and 
Schofield, all of whom are well and gratefully known, and an 
army. under his personal supervision of more than a hundred 
thousand men. Very soon the two great parallel campaigns of 
the war, with Richmond and Atlanta as the objectives, were set 
on foot. If Richmond is the head of the Confederacy, Atlanta 
is the heart. The two greatest soldiers on either side were 
summoned to command the two greatest armies, and Sherman 
has found himself again confronting the astute general he drove 
from Jackson. Of these great campaigns it will be unnecessary 
to say much while the eyes of the whole country are still strain- 
ing and bent on them and all their details are fresh in the 
memory. By much hard fighting, but by more skilful manceu- 
vring, at this moment Sherman has pushed his chagrined an- 
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tagonist back and down into Georgia, and Atlanta, the goal of 
the campaign, lies just in front of his hitherto victorious legions. 
Reserving alike criticism and.comment until the record shall 
justify both, we silently and reverently pause in the presence 
of great events, hoping that, ere this hasty and imperfect narra- 
tive is read, the “‘old flag’’ will float over both Atlanta and 
Richmond, and the winter of rebel discontent not long hence be 
made ‘glorious summer.” 

Some personal description of General Sherman may be in- 
teresting. At this writing he is forty-four years of age; of 
tall, slender, and rather delicate frame; his head large and well 
formed, and covered with thick, straight auburn hair; his eyes 
are hazel, deep-set, and piercing, and his countenance is earnest, 
care-worn, and, when in repose, would not ill become a much 
older man. If his uniform fits well and is becoming, it is 
wholly attributable to the genius of his tailor, and not to any 
thought of his. His table and larder are equally matters of 
minor importance with the general. Personal luxury he always 
_ ignores, and, in active service, even personal comfort, as unbe- 
coming a soldier. 
_ His personal appearance gives no doubtful clue to the tenor 
of his mind, which always aims at what is practical, solid, and 
useful, and not to what is merely specious and attractive. His 
historical researches have, accordingly, been of greater use to 
him in actual experience than those of many a more widely-read 
student. He has read history for the useful lessons it imparts, 
to learn what men have accomplished in the past, the better to 
judge what he can or should himself do under similar circum- 
stances,—just as he would ascertain the topography of the 
country on the far side of a river which he cannot see, by care- 
fully surveying the side he can see. In conversation he is clear, 
direct, comprehensive, and intelligent. Sometimes he is curt 
and sharp, from an ill-concealed scorn for pomposity and show, 
and even for weak formality. His officers always have easy 
access to him; and his men are habitually kindly addressed by 
him. With all his natural activity in outer life, Sherman’s 
mind has something of a scholarly turn, as his standing at West 
Point will evince. Such letters and documents as he has issued 
in the course of his military duty have been not only vigorous, 
but show extraordinary intellectual and philosophical grasp; 
his’ official reports are clear, comprehensive, and even pictu- 
resque, always intelligent, and free from censure of others. 
Simple in his tastes, the general requires no train for the trans- 
portation of his personal baggage. When on the march, a 
soldier’s blanket and a soldier’s ration are enough for him, and 
: surrounds himself with none of the appliances of ponderous 
ignity. 

Officers of our army may be classified, like verbs, as regular, 
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trregular, and defective. A regular officer is one who has re- 
ceived such military training as our excellent Academy at West 
Point affords, and puts his knowledge in practice; an irregular 
is one who volunteers from civil life with but little previous mili- 
tary education; a defective is one without necessary brains: 
West Point, even, has no cure for such. To this classification 
may be added that of regular defective, made up of such as have 
acquired positions in the regular army without military educa- 
tion or merit,—often rich men’s worthiess sons, and the relatives 
of influential politicians,—a class of officers akin to some in the 
British army with purchased commissions, who not unfrequently 
occupy high positions to the detriment of the public service. 
But General Sherman, estimating alike the services of the 
humblest soldier and the highest officer, only so each performs 
well his part, with quick intuitive knowledge judges the capacity 
of those around him, and disposes of them according to their 
respective merits, regardless of the fact of belonging to this or 
that branch of the military service. His favorites are those who 
perform their duties best. Straightforward, honest, vigorous, 
indefatigable, alert, careless of reward so ‘that he deserves it 
only, and position unless it brings with it work to be done, 
General Sherman well exemplifies the description which Sallust 
gave to a great soldier of antiquity,—‘‘ malutt esse quam vidert:’’ 
he preferred to be rather than to seem. 

A recent English critic, struck with the rapidity of the 
Waterloo campaign, remarks that, as Marlborough and Frederick 
had condensed the years of Wallenstein and Gustavus into 
months, and as Napoleon had condensed the months of Marl- 
borough and Frederick into weeks, so, at last, Wellington and 
Bliicher condensed the Bonapartist weeks into days. A reflee- 
tion something analogous to this will occur to every thoughtful 
student of the campaigns of Sherman. Above all his other 
excellencies shine his promptitude, celerity, and immeasurable 
activity. What for some commanders are winter quarters are 
for him only a bivouac. Always ready for the start, indefati- 
gable on the march, omnipresent in battle, relentless in pursuit, 
General Sherman has made himself not only more feared but 
more respected by the enemy, as a great soldier, than any 
general in the national armies, save perhaps the one who com- 
mands them all. The lavish and always unqualified eulogium 
of the commander-in-chief may well attest the military character 
of General Sherman; or, rather, let the simple record of his 
achievements be their sufficient praise. 
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THE NAVAL HOSPITAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


“YES, SIR, it is inconvenient,—much more so than you can 
suppose without a trial. Now, if it had only been my two legs, 
instead of my two arms above the elbows, that had gone off with 
that shell, I would have been independent still of any other's 
help. But here I am: if I want a drink through the day or 
the night, or a bite of bread and meat at any time, somebody 
must put it into my mouth. The women-folks about are always 
willing to help a fellow in this way; but, you sce, there’s un- 
dressing to turn into bed at night, and dressing to turn out of a 
morning, and washing, and other things, have to be done at odd 
times, which can’t be safely trusted to the chance-help a fellow 
situated as I am may always get from his women friends for the 
asking. So that somebody has to be paid to take care of me; 
for I can no more do for myself than a three-months-old baby. 
I can’t touch my face nor my head with the ends of my stumps, 
and couldn’t scratch if I could, nor use a handkerchief. This 
inconvenience isn’t exactly paid for by a pension of eight dollars 
a month; and that is all the law allows a man in my situation 
after only two years’ service in the navy. A laboring man 
without two legs, with his two hands left as good as ever, might 
find eight dollars a month a considerable lift towards paying his 
board and clothing expenses. Give me my two arms back 
again, and I wouldn’t agree to part with them for forty dollars 
@ month and all my expenses paid. Thank you, sir, for putting 
it into my pocket. I would make you a bow, only I can’t take 
off my hat, for reasons I needn’t mention.” 

Thus, substantially, discoursed, in cheerful mood, a young 
man, who had entered the navy in the post of landsman or “green 
hand,” and lost both arms above the elbows, in consequence of 
injuries inflicted in battle by the explosion of a shell sent aboard 
by the enemy, before he had been yet two years in the service. 
When his stumps had healed, the period of his enlistment had 
expired: he was discharged from the hospital, paid off with 
ninety dollars,—his entire savings during three years,—and a 
pension of eight dollars a month! 

A knowledge of such cases has suggested to some actively 
benevolent citizens that something more than existing laws allow | 
should be provided to meet the necessities of men disabled in 
the naval service. It has been proposed to found a free home, 
wherein brave men of the navy may be received and cared for, 
although at the time when overtaken by their great need they 
have not served the period which entitles. them to become 
inmates of the naval asylum. Bodily disability acquired in the 
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naval service at any time after entering it, is to constitute the 
sole title to admission into the NATIONAL SarLors’ Home. 

A brief history of the naval hospital establishment will serve 
to show the propriety of founding the proposed institution. 

Towards the close of the last century the condition of sick - 
and disabled seamen of the United States attracted public 
attention. It was known that sea-faring men were discharged 
from employment wherever they might be at the moment they 
became unable to work, and, in too many instances, they were 
made glad if permitted to share the fate of the sick paupers of 
the sea-ports in which they happened to become physically dis- 
abled. Sea-faring people were then, as they are now, improvi- 
dent and often thriftless. It was believed that no degree of 
misfortune would be effectual in inducing them to provide for 
the disability and distress which are peculiarly contingent to 
their vocation. For such reasons, it was determined that it 
would be only an act of charity and benevolence to coerce, by 
legal enactment, those who gain their daily bread by labor on 
the bosom of the waters, to provide for the maintenance of 
their own poor. They were considered to be without any 
claim to participate in the benefits of public institutions, esta- 
blished in our sea-ports, for the benefit only of the indigent sick 
and disabled belonging to the locality. 

This idea was never supposed to be applicable to any class of 
laborers on land, but was embodied in a law to govern sea-faring 
people in this respect. 

“An act for the relief of sick and disabled seamen” was 
approved July 16, 1798, and is still in force. It provides 
that the master of every merchant-vessel shall render a “ true 
account to the collector of the number of seamen, and the time 
that they had been severally employed on board such ship or 
vessel during the continuance” of the cruise which had expired, 
“and to pay to such collector twenty cents per month for every 
month such seamen have been severally employed as aforesaid; 
which sum the said master is hereby authorized to retain out of 
the wages of such seamen.’ From the money thus received into 
the treasury, the President is authorized to “‘ provide temporary 
relief and maintenance of sick and disabled seamen, in hospitals 
or other proper institutions;’’ and “if any surplus shall remain 
of moneys to be collected by virtue of this act, after defraying 
the expense of such temporary relief and support, that the sum, 
together with such private donations as may be made for that 
purpose (which the President is hereby authorized to receive), 
shall be invested in the stock of the United States, under the 
direction of the President; and when, in his opinion, a suffi- 
cient fund shall be accumulated, he is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase or receive cessions or donations of ground er buildings in 


the name of the United States, and to cause buildings, where 
Vow. II.—17 
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necessary, to be erected as hospitals for the accommodation of 
sick and disabled seamen.” 

This law established the “‘marine hospital fund,” and author- 
ized the erection of marine hospitals, as well as the supply- 
ing “temporary relief and maintenance of sick and disabled 
seamen in hospitals or other proper institutions” in any locality 
where there is no marine hospital. No provision is made in the 
law for the maintenance of permanently disabled seamen. 

The word “temporary” has been construed practically to be 
a period not exceeding four or five months, for the reason 
that the resources of the marine hospital fund will not allow a 
longer time for the average of individual demands upon it. 

This law of 1798 is applicable to sea-faring people of the 
merchant-service exclusively. 

‘An act in addition to ‘ An act for the relief of sick and dis- 
abled seamen’ ’’ was passed and approved March 2, 1799. It 
provides, in. its second section, “That the secretary of the 
navy be, and hereby is, authorized and directed to deduct, after 
the 1st day of September next, from the pay thereafter to 
become due of the officers, seamen, and marines of the navy 
of the United States, at the rate of twenty cents per month for 
every such officer, seaman, and marine, and to pay the same, 
quarter-annually, to the secretary of the treasury, to be ap- 
plied to the same purposes as the money collected by virtue of 
the above-mentioned act is appropriated.” 

The third section of the same act provides, “‘ That the officers, 
seamen, and marines of the navy of the United States shall be 
entitled to receive the same benefits and advantages as by the 
act above mentioned are provided for the relief of the sick 
om disabled seamen of the merchant-vessels of the United 

tates.” 

The object of this act was simply to extend the application 
of the provisions of the law of 1798 for the relief of sick and 
disabled seamen to the navy. The officers and others of the 
commercial marine, as well as those of the navy, are thus made 
equally entitled to the benefits of the marine hospital fund. 

In this connection it is not out of place to remark that it has 
been long supposed, but very erroneously, that the payment of 
twenty cents a month entitles officers of the navy, while unem- 
ployed, to be furnished with medicines and medical attendance 
at the cost of the hospital fund. But a little reflection must 
lead to the conclusion that officers of the navy, while receiving 
pay, can never be in the “‘ sick and disabled’”’ condition contem- 
plated in the law: they are never destitute of the means of pro- 
viding for their own wants, as those persons are for whose benefit 
the marine hospital fund was created. 

The law of July 16, 1798, is in theory a compulsory con- 
tract, inasmuch as there is no evidence that the party most 
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interested was either represented or consulted when it was 
made. No seaman or sea-faring man was then, or has since 
been, a member of the national legislature; but seamen, as a 
class, have probably suffered in no respect on this account. 
The contract is that every seaman while receiving wages shall 
pay at the rate of twenty cents monthly; and, as an equivalent 
for this tax on his professional income, paid by all of his voca- . 
tion, the government is bound, whenever he may be unable in 
consequence of sickness or hurt to support himself, to furnish 
him with suitable food, raiment, shelter, and medical attendance 
for a limited period. 

Every seaman is entitled to the benefits of this hospital esta- 
blishment who has contributed to its fund within a reasonable 
date. Whether his disability is due to his own heedlessness 
or vicious indulgence, or is traceable to some unavoidable voca- 
tional act or exposure, he has a legal right to the advantages of 
this institution. This right, which is founded exclusively on the 
payment of the monthly contribution within a certain time, is 
in no wise contingent upon the cause, or character of the cause, 
of disability. In principle the hospital establishment is totally 
different from the institution of military pensions: the first is 
a fixed, unavoidable contribution paid to secure a contingent 
benefit, but the second is an indemnity which is contingent upon 
a disability necessarily incident to military service and in some 
manner correlated in cause with the claimant’s duty. Neither 
the hospital nor the pension system is elemosynary in its cha- 
racter: both are founded on motives of compensation and 
policy. 

The word “seamen” is obviously employed in the law to 
designate all sea-faring persons from whom the monthly tax is 
collected, and has no reference whatever to technical “ ratings,” 
which are based on gradations in nautical skill. 

It is not legitimately presumable that the terms of this con- 
tract imply that only those seamen who are receiving wages at 
the time they become disabled are entitled to receive the relief 
and maintenance contemplated by the framers of the law. The 
moment the sailor becomes disqualified to render services equiva- 
lent to his wages in consequence of sickness, he is disabled, and 
is, therefore, entitled to the benefits of the fund to which he has 
contributed. During more than half a century the practice has 
been to apply the statute to those who were disabled and at the 
same time destitute of means to pay their own necessary ex- 

enses. 
" The income to the marine hospital fund, under the acts of 
July 16, 1798, and of March 2, 1799, consisted of the twenty 
cents a month deducted from the pay of all persons employed in 
the commercial marine, as well as bite the pay of all engaged 
in the naval service. In consideration of these payments, both 
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classes of persons were equally entitled to the same advantages, 
namely, “temporary relief and maintenance” when disabled. | 
The policy and principles of these two acts seem to be the same 
as those upon which various beneficial societies are founded and 
conducted. Their members pay a certain amount weekly or 
monthly, and, in consideration of these payments, become en- 
titled to receive a fixed rate of benefit while they may be unable 
to work. 

After the lapse of ten years it was found that very few naval 
contributors to the marine hospital fund derived any advan- 
tages from it; and it seemed expedient, therefore, that a hos- 
pital establishment should be formed for the exclusive use of the 


navy. 

The Honorable Paul Hamilton, secretary of the navy, sub- 
mitted to the naval committee of the House of Representatives 
a report, dated ‘“ Navy Department, February 10, 1810,” in 
which he says,— 


“As a fund for the relief of sick and disabled seamen, the secretary of 
the navy is required to deduct from the pay of each officer, seaman, and 
marine belonging to the navy twenty cents per month, and pay the same, 

uarter-annually, into the treasury, to be applied under the direction of the 
resident of the United States. The amount thus deducted and paid into 
the treasury is $55,649.29, and there is a considerable sum deducted, but 
not yet paid into the treasury; and yet no navy officer has, and but very 


few of the navy seamen have, received any benefit from it. 

“By law, the like sum of twenty cents per month is deducted from the 
pay of each seaman of the merchant-service, and the whole fund thus raised 
1s applicable indiscriminately to the relief of officers, seamen, and marines 
of the navy, and the seamen of the country generally. The inconveniences 
and embarrassments which arise from the placing of persons engaged under 
military law in the public service, in hospitals where no such law exists, 
have escaped the attention of Congress. In the few cases which have 
occurred of navy seamen being sent to such hospitals, experience has 
proved that the commanding officers of ships from which they were sent 
could never get returns aaa to them, and that, on an average, three out 
of five have deserted as soon as they got in a convalescent state. Hence 
the ee of having distinct establishments for the relief of sick officers, 
seamen, and marines of the navy. Let the fund drawn from the seamen 
of the merchant-service be appropriated for the relief of seamen in that 
service; and let the fund deducted from the pay of the officers, &c. of the 
navy be appropriated exclusively for them.” 


Many of the recommendations submitted by Mr. Hamilton in 
‘ais report are embraced in “An act establishing navy hospi- 
tals,” approved February 26, 1811. The navy hospital fund 
was instituted under this law, which is as follows:— 


“Sec. 1. Be it enacted, dc. That the money hereafter collected by virtue 
of the act entitled ‘An act in addition to “An act for the relief of sick 
and disabled seamen,”’ shall be paid to the secretary of the navy, the 
secretary of the treasury, and secretary of war for the time-being, who 
are hereby appointed a of commissioners by the name and style of 
commissioners of navy hospitals, which, together with the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars, hereby appropriated out of the unexpended balance of the 
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marine hospital fund, to be paid to the commissioners aforesaid, shall con- 
stitute a fund for navy hospitals. 

“Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That all fines imposed on navy 
officers, seamen, and marines shall be paid to the commissioners of navy 
hospitals. 

a Ssc. 3. And be it further enacted, That the commissioners of navy hos- 
pitals be, and they are hereby, authorized and required to procure, at a suit- 
able place or places, proper sites for navy hospitals, and, if the necessary 
buildings are not procured with the site, to cause such to be erected, having 
due regard to economy and in giving preference to such plans as, with most 
convenience and least cost, will admit of subsequent additions, as the funds 
will permit and circumstances require; and the commissioners are required, 
at one of the establishments, to provide a permanent asylum for disabled 
and decrepit navy officers, seamen, and marines. 

“* Sec. . And be it further enacted, That the secretary of the navy be 
authorized and required to prepare the necessary rules and regulations for 
the government of the institution, and to report the same to the next session 
of Congress. 

“Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, when any navy officer, seaman, 
or marine shall be admitted into any navy hospital, the institution shall be 
allowed one ration per day during his continuance therein, to be deducted 
from the account of the United States with such officer, seaman, or marine; 
and in like manner, when any officer, seaman, or marine entitled to pension 
shall be admitted into a naval hospital, such pension, ‘during his continuance 
therein, shall be paid to the commissioners of naval hospitals and deducted | 
from the account of such Pensioner. 

“ Approved, February 26, 1811.” 


This law was modified in “An act for the regulation of the 
navy and privateer pension and navy hospital funds,’”’ approved 
July 10, 1832: so that the secretary of the navy alone is the 
commissioner of those funds. 

Under authority of this law, hospital buildings for the use of 
the navy have been erected near Boston, Mass., New York, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk, Va., and Pensacola, Fla. Not one of 
these is well adapted to the purposes for which it was built. 
Their plans, determined by officers of the line without reference 
to surgeons, were executed under the supervision of the civil 
architect attached to the navy-yard in the vicinity. The hospital 
at Philadelphia includes the ‘‘ permanent asylum’’ for disabled 
and decrepit officers and privates of the navy, contemplated in 
the third section of the law, and is familiarly known as the naval 
asylum; what is in fact secondary in a legal point of view has 
come to be nominally first, possibly because at an early period 
in the history of the institution its governorship was discerned 
to have sufficient proportions to be appropriated to veterans of , 
the line instead of veterans of the medical staff, and hence the 
hospital was made the subordinate department of the establish- 
ment, in name as well as in fact. 

Since the commencement of the rebellion the nengiteh at 
Pensacola was burned by the insurgents, and now needs to be 
rebuilt. Temporary hospital accommodations for the navy have 
been provided at Washington, D.C., Memphis, Tenn., Mound 
City, Ill., New Orleans, La., Key West, Fla., and Port Royal, 
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S.C. Hospitals for the tise of the navy are to be built at 
Portsmouth, N.H., Washington, D.C., and at San Francisce, 
Cal. Besides these new establishments, war has required the 
old buildings to be extended in their dimensions, in order to 
supply accommodations for those of the naval service who suffer 
in health or limb. 

During the year 1862 there were treated in the naval hos- 
pital establishment four thousand four hundred and thirty-five 
cases of disease and wounds, of which number one hundred and 
forty-nine died, or a little more than one-third of one per cent. 
of the whole number treated. 

The expenses of the hospital establishment are borne by the 
navy hospital fund, which is derived from the monthly deduc- 
tion of twenty cents from the pay of every person in the navy, 
and the commuted value of rations stopped on account of patients 
in hospital. 

On the.30th of June, 1863, the balance of this fund on hand 
was $116,155. The cost of the hospital establishment for the 
year was $153,739.21. 

The number of persons employed in the navy is estimated at 
sixty thousand: so that, exclusive of stopped rations, the income 
of the fund would be at the rate of $144,000 a year. 

The expenses of the sick on board. of ships and at navy-yards 
are paid for by annual appropriations. The estimated average 
cost of each person annually is $3.50, or an aggregate of 
$210,000. 

The qualifications for admission into the naval asylum, ac- 
cording to the regulations approved July 1, 1851, are evidence 
of twenty years’ service in the navy, and surgeon’s certificate 
that the candidate is unable to support himself by manual 
labor, and also that he was disabled in the line of his duty. 
Although permanent residence in the naval asylum may be con- 
sidered as a substitute for pension, the law nowhere implies 
that admission must be contingent upon the origin of the dis- 
ability being in the line of duty. 

Persons who are Soiled on account of total disability 
incurred in the line of duty may be admitted by relinquishing 
the pension. In other words, a full pension may be commuted 
for residence in the naval asylum. 

The average number in the institution is one hundred and 
twenty-five. 

The pensioners in the asylum have all their physical wants as 
well supplied as they ever have been at any period of their 
lives: they are comfortably lodged, abundantly fed, and neatly 
clad; but from lack of accustomed occupation, or indeed of oceu- 
pation of any kind, many of the old men experience a sort of 
mental weariness, which is manifested by desire for change of 
residence, and in other notions of a vagrant character. Vie 
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many find an almost insurmountable objection to dwelling in the 
naval asylum,—that it is far away from home, and involves 
separation from family as well as from kindred and friends. 
The increasing taste for tranquil life which characterizés man 
in his waning years is generally accompanied by a strong incli- 
nation to recur to the people and scenes which were familiar 
when the desires of the heart, the affections, predominate over 
all other considerations. It would contribute, in this respect, 
very considerably to the happiness of the beneficiaries of the 
hospital fund if the law were so modified that the last clause of 
its third section should read, ‘‘at each of the establishments to 

rovide a permanent asylum,” &c., instead of “‘at one of the esta- 
blishments,”’ &c.; for then the old sea-servants of the republic 
in most instances might permanently repose nearer their homes, 
and be within easy visiting-distance of their friends. Probab] 
other reasons for substituting the word “each” in the place of 
‘‘one’’ in the law might be adduced to corroborate the sug- 
gestion. If the contributors to the fund had any voice in con- 
trolling its administration, it is conjectured that such change 
would be speedily obtained: the seamen of Massachusetts would 
rather sojourn at Boston, those of Virginia and the Carolinas at 
Norfolk, than at Philadelphia; and there is no conclusive reason 
apparent why such preference should not be gratified, although 
such change would in its effect dispense with the governor and 
others of the line now employed in connection with this part of 
the hospital establishment. 

Patients are admitted into hospitals on the recommendation 
of medical officers, approved by the commandant of the station 
in which the hospital is embraced. They are always either 
officers or privates who are in active service, either afloat or 
ashore, at the time they are sent to hospital. If they recover 
their health before the expiration of the period for which the 
enlisted, they are returned to the vessel or station from which 
they were received, and no deduction is made from the pay on 
account of the time they were under treatment. But if the 
period of a patient’s enlistment expires while he is yet an 
inmate of a hospital, his pay ccases, but he is still retained in it 
until, in the opinion of the surgeon in command, his condition 
of health will warrant his discharge, or until it is obvious that 
from its nature the case is incurable. Then, if it be deter- 
mined that his disability originated in the line of duty, he is 
discharged with a pension; but if the disability had no con- 
nection with duty, he is discharged, and left to provide for him- 
self as best he may. 

Men who fall sick even within a month after having been 
discharged from the navy are not admitted into navy hospitals, 
although they may have passed all their lives in the service 
and were never in the commercial marine. Sometimes men who 
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are in hospital towards the close of the period of their enlist- 
ment, urged by a strong desire to return to their ‘friends, 
obtain, while yet imperfectly convalescent, their discharge from 
the service. They often find that they have miscalculated the 
period necessary for the restoration of health, and that their 
means of support are exhausted before they are in a condition 
to pass the physical examination of the recruiting-office prior to 
enlistment. Men under such circumstances are not permitted 
to avail themselves of the benefits of the naval hospital esta- 
blishment; although it does seem that both in accordance with 
the principles of law and equity, having been contributors to 
the navy hospital fund, they are entitled to them. An in- 
stance came under the writer’s notice, of a seaman who had 
been eleven years in the navy, who was rejected at the recruit- 
ing-office where he offered to enlist, because a wound received in 
battle a few weeks before was not yet healed; but his contri- 
butions to the navy hospital fund during all that time did not 
constitute a reason for his admission into a naval hospital under 
the existing custom, because he had obtained his discharge, and 
was not in the navy at the moment. 

Under the laws, merchant-sailors are entitled to temporary 
relief and maintenance in hospital, on condition that they are 
or have been contributors to the marine hospital fund. In 
like manner and to the same extent those of the navy are 
entitled to the benefits of the naval hospital fund. But in 
neither case is it anywhere suggested in the laws on the subject 
that in order to become beneficiaries of the hospital establish- 
ment they must be actually in the service at the moment of 
applying for admission. 

Policy and humanity suggest that the question ought to be 
considered, and, if legally possible, a proper regulation made 
for the admission into naval hospitals of contributors who may 
not be in the navy at the moment of their need. It may be 
asserted that the naval hospital establishment is the property 
of the contributors,—that it belongs to them, and that the 
government of the United States merely administers it, in 
trust, for the common advantage of all who are legally entitled 
to its benefits. 

For reasons such as have been briefly alluded to in the 
course of this article, some benevolent citizens, who are thought- 
ful of the welfare of our naval seamen, propose to hold a 
National Sartors’ Farr at Boston, Mass., in November next, 
with a view to devoting its proceeds towards the foundation of a 
free-home system, both for the temporary and permanent ac- 
commodation of such disabled persons of the navy as are not 
admissible under the laws and regulations into the naval hos- 
pital establishment,—a free-home system not limited to a 
single roof, like the naval asylum, but extended under many, 
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and capable of being expanded to the localities in the vicinity 
of our principal naval stations, so that the invalid may be 
accessible to his home-friends without cost of much time or 
money for travel. No plan has been yet determined, because 
the extent and general nature of the institution must depend 
very much on the amount of money at command to found it. 
One suggestion is that there shall be a village, composed of 
snug cottages, each containing three or four small apartments, 
and each in the midst of a little garden: so that the invalid 
who has a family may still preserve his domestic ties, provided 
that the wife and children can support themselves. by labor of 
any sort. A barrack for the bachelors, and a suitable hospital 
or infirmary for the sick, a public school-house, a library, a 
church, a museum, &c. are to form the centre of this Seamens- 
town, inhabited by the no-legged and one-legged, the one- 
armed and no-armed, the one-eyed and no-eyed seamen and 
marines of the navy, with their wives and children. As in 
every American town, the inhabitants of Seamenstown are to 
participate in the government so far that all may be interested 
in securing for themselves a peaceful and orderly existence and 
be in some measure responsible for their own happiness. The 
principal magistracies are to be filled by retired veteran offi- 
cers, who would serve as physicians, fiscal agents, school- 
masters, chaplains, &c. This proposed community founded 
for the destitute and decrepit is to be so conducted that the 
comfort and happiness of its members will be contingent, in 
some degree at least, upon their efforts to augment their re- 
sources by employment suited to their maimed condition. Hope 
of+profit or advantage of some sort is to be made a motive for 
exertion. Idleness is to be discountenanced. Public opinion is 
to be the chief power; but all are to be bound to be amenable to 
military tribunals and the laws of the navy of the United States. 

There is to be no palace for paupers; no vast pile of brick 
and mortar trimmed with marble or sandstone, to delight the 
eye of the passer-by, while with seeming comfort there is a 
reticent misery within, sheltered from general observation by 
military formalities and ceremonies and uniforms. It is de- 
signed to assist those lamed, war-worn sea-horses with plain oats: 
not a grain is to be gilded; no habits of life or forms of food to 
which they have not been accustomed are to be imposed upon 
the recipients of the proposed bounty of the benevolent who 
have the means to indulge themselves in the luxury of gene- 
rously giving. The beneficiaries are to be assisted; their 
deficiencies are to be filled up only so far as will enable them 
to live in the plain manner they would have lived, most proba- 
bly, had no physical misfortune checked their career and given 
them a claim to be helped by those who have not been curtailed 
of their ability to help themselves. ? 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL ALEXANDER HAYS. 


“WHEN this cruel war is over,”—when the smoke of the con- 
flict has cleared away and the fires of the camp and the bivouac 
are extinguished,—when these States are again united under the 
same government, in greater beauty, harmony, and strength 
than before, without one blot or stain on the charter of its exist- 
ence,—when that vast domain west of the Mississippi “where 
the wild fox now digs his hole unscared,”’ even to the waters of 
the Pacific, teems with hives of industry,—when the last vestige 
of the red man shall have wasted and perished away, and the 
last tinge of his blood has faded into that of a purer and fairer 
race,—when the stars on our flag are more than doubled in 
number, and a population of more than a hundred millions of 
intelligent freemen shall repose in peace, plenty, and safety 
beneath its protecting folds,—those who look back through the 
pages of history to read the narrative of this “Great Rebel- 
lion’’—then but a chapter in our accumulated annals—will find 
the name that heads this article recorded among the first and 
best and bravest, if not among the most conspicuous, of the 
many heroes who participated in the struggle for our national 
existence. 

Now that he is known to fame and has sealed his faith with 
his blood, a brief sketch of his life may prove interesting, and 
at the same time serve as a tribute of respect to the memory 
of a faithful soldier of the Republic. 

He was born in Venango county, Western Pennsylvania,+ 
where his venerable father, General Samuel Hays, still lives to 
mourn the loss of his noble son,—in the year 1820. 

A frank, manly, generous boy,—always the champion, never 
the tyrant, of the play-ground,—with ordinary advantages, he 
prepared himself for and entered the Military Academy at West 
Point, and was graduated in the class of 1844, with Lieutenant- 
General Grant and others. Attached to the 4th Infantry, 
U.S. A., a brevet second lieutenant on the Ist of July of the 
same year, he was on the 18th of June, 1846, transferred to the 
8th Infantry, with the rank of first lieutenant for gallant con- 
duct on the fields of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. 

After these battles, Lieutenant Hays was sent to Western Penn- 
sylvania on recruiting-service. Having ina short time enlisted 
a large number of men, he proceeded with them to Vera Cruz 
and marched thence to the relief of our garrison at Puebla. 

About this time, General Joe Lane was ready to start on a more 
northern line of operations to the city of Mexico, with an expe- 
dition against Urrea and the guerrillas infesting that part of 
the country. Lieutenant Hays was appointed assistant adjutant- 
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general to the expedition. It had frequent encounters with the 
enemy, inflicting severe punishment. Lieutenant Hays gathered 
fresh laurels, and was the head, heart, and soul of the command,— 
making a military reputation for his chief which afterwards sent 
him to the United States Senate from Oregon. 

About a year before the outbreak of the Mexican War, he 
had married Ann, the second daughter of Mr. John B. McFad- 
den, one of the oldest and most respected citizens of Pittsburg, 
who loved him and mourns his death as a father. 

The Mexican War over, his restless nature chafed under the 
dull monotony of garrison-life. Longing for more active employ- 
ment, and having now a wife and a young family to provide for, 
and hoping to do more and better for them in civil life than the 
military life promised, he resigned his commission on the 12th 
of April, 1848. 

Turning his attention to the manufacture of iron in his native 
county, and not succeeding to his satisfaction, he used to say, 
in his peculiar way, that “‘that furnace was the only thing that 
ever licked him so badly that he was afraid to tackle it again.” 
He sought employment as a civil engineer, and was engaged 
on several important works in California for a time, then in 
Western Pennsylvania. ‘Engaged on the plan of a bridge for 
the Alleghany Valley Railroad, when the roar of the first gun 
fired by impious hands on the American flag came booming 
over the land, shaking the continent to its centre and startling 
the loyal North into a full realization of the fact that the South 
was “terribly in earnest,” hesitating not a moment, he threw 
aside his diagrams and instruments, and buckled on the sword 
of Palo Alto, as captain of the Pittsburg “‘City Guard,” swear- 
ing anew, upon the altar of his country, fidelity to “the dear 
old flag’”” and the Government that had educated him for its 
defence and that now required the benefit of his military edu- 
cation and experience. 

Taking, from the first, a broad, soldierly view of the situa- 
tion, he comprehended the magnitude of the rebellion, and was 
among the most active and efficient of those patriotic citizens 
who resisted the theft and removal of a large number of cannon 
and a quantity of ordnance stores from Alleghany Arsenal, at 
Pittsburg, to a fort, that existed only in name, near the mouth 
of the Mississippi River. 

The captain and his new command were mutually proud and 
worthy of each other. Not a finer or nobler corps of youn 
men ever shouldered arms. Embracing in its ranks the sons o 
the most wealthy and influential citizens of that thrifty and 
enterprising city, it was among the first to respond with full 

ranks to the President's call for three-months volunteers, and 
was cast into the organization of the old 12th Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers. 
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Captain Hays was ‘elected major of this regiment, and ac- 
cepted the promotion with the express understanding that he 
was not to be separated from his “darling City Guard.” After 
the expiration of this short term, most of them re-entered the 
service for three years,—nearly all with commissions, about one- 
third as field officers. Major we had made soldiers of them. 
Some of them yet survive, maimed and mutilated; but the 
bones of more than two-thirds of their number bleach on the 
battle-fields of the rebellion or slumber beneath the sod of the 
valley. 

The regular army being increased in the summer of 1861, 
Major Hays was appointed captain in the 16th U. 8. Infantry; 
but a wider field of usefulness was opening before him. He 
returned to Alleghany county at the expiration of the three- 
months campaign, to organize the 63d Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers at Camp Wilkins, and marched with it to Washing- 
ton early in the fall of that year. Its history is bright with 
laurels, and red with the blood of its decimated ranks. Its 
commander—now Colonel Hays—was the friend, comrade, and 
"peer of a fighting general,—brave old Phil Kear- 
ney. Kearney was so superlatively brave himself that unless 


the bearing of another was akin to his own death-defying 
courage, it failed to attract his notice. Colonel Hays is the 
only one of his officers that he is known to have complimented 


for this virtue, except in an official report. After the battle of 
Fair Oaks, conversing with a group of officers, he referred to 
the gallant conduct of Colonel Hays. One of the officers pre- 
sent ventured the suggestion that he was ‘rash and reckless.” 
“No, sir! no!’ says Kearney: “you are mistaken. Although 
he storms like a fury on the field, his purpose is as clear and 
his brain as cool as on drill or parade; and his battle-tactics 
are superb.’’* 

The record of the 63d Pennsylvania is full of patriotic de- 
votion and the noblest soldierly virtues. Its casualties have 
left ‘aching voids” at many firesides. ‘“Bravely it fought, and 
well,’’—at Yorktown, Williamsburg, Seven Pines, and Fair Oaks. 
Here its brave and genial lieutenant-colonel, Sid. Morgan, fell, 
worse than mortally wounded with a cruel shot through the hips 
and base of the spine. It was further distinguished at Gaines 
Hill, White Oak Swamp, Malvern Hill, and Groveton. Here, 


* Major-General John F. Reynolds, one of the bravest and most accom- 
plished officers of the Army of the Potomac, or any other, was accused of the 
same fault at Gettysburg; but all now understand—it hardly requires a mili- 
tary eye to appreciate the truth—that.he thus early comprehended the situa- 
tion, and saw that Seminary Ridge was the key of the position. He seized 
upon and would have held it at any cost: costly enough it was,—his valuable 
life. His judgment and his tactics proved to be entirely correct. Had he 
done otherwise, he, in all probability, would have lost the battle. Who can 
comprehend the full extent of such a disaster to the Federal arms? 
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the second Bull Run, Colonel Hays was borne from the field 
with a shattered ankle. Suffering the most exquisite pain, he 
found a place to crack a joke, and, in the most positive tones 
and manner, ordered his servant Pomp, an intelligent contraband 
from the old North State, ‘to bring a cork and stop the hole in 
his leg, or he would bleed to death.” 

On the 29th of September, 1862, Colonel Hays received the 
star he had so nobly won and so richly deserved,—being ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general of volunteers, and a lieutenant- 
colonel in the regular army. 4 

About the Ist of January, 1863, before he had entirely re- 
covered from the Groveton wound, General Hays was assigned 
to the command of the 3d Brigade of Casey's division, Heintzel- 
man’s corps, then, and for some time afterwards, in charge of 
the defences before and round Washington. This is the same 
brigade that was demoralized, surrendered, and disgraced at 
Harper’s Ferry just before the battle of Antietam. They 
wanted a general in a double sense. They had no general, and 
they required one who would be so in fact as well as commis- 
sion and rank. Quaint and grim old Heintzelman knew and 
picked the man for them. We will see if they got what they 
wanted when “Sandy Hays”’ first drew his sword over them in 
command. 

The general now devoted all his time, talents, and energy 
to bring order and discipline out of the confusion in which he 
found his brigade, and to put fight into it. He drilled, punished, 
rewarded, coaxed, scolded, and stormed at it,—once nearly “with 
shot and shell.”” He was preparing it for the eventful first days 
of July, 63, when the Fourth of ’76 was re-endeared to our 
hearts’ affections in a new baptism of blood and tears. 

After the indecisive battle of Chancellorsville, General Lee, 
commanding the rebel army, with desperate and daring strategy, 
broke away from General Hooker’s front, passed around his 
right flank, crossed the Rappahannock, marched into the valley 
of the Shenandoah, crossed the Potomac, invaded Maryland. 
and Pennsylvania, and stood with his army for battle on the 1st 
of July on the heights around Gettysburg. 

On the third day of the month, and the third of the battle, 
General Hays, commanding the 3d Division of the 2d Army 
Corps, finds himself opposed to General A. P. Hill, in which is 
General George E. Pickett, and others of his old class-mates and 
comrades of the Mexican War,—on the road leading to Emmetts- 
burg. Hill has been cannonading them for some time, without 
effect,—then moves his troops across the field, thinking, no doubt, 
that his veterans will drive these raw militia like chaff before the 
storm. But they meet General Hays and his veterans: he has 
put fight into them. Behind the shelter of a stone fence he 
restrains himself and his men until the enemy is at close quarters. 
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Then, like Wellington at Waterloo, the word is, “Up, and at 
them!” His rapid, well-directed volleys send the head of 
Hill’s column reeling in confusion back upon its centre and 
rear. A hurricane charged with lead and fire and death con- 
sumes them. 

The battle was won. This was the decisive charge; and 
General Hays was a hero among heroes at Gettysburg. 

‘He takes from the enemy, that day, twenty banners and 
battle-flags, three thousand stand of arms, and kills and captures 
about twice the number of his command. Out of twenty 
mounted orderlies, he has but six left. He has lost all his 
colonels; lieutenant-colonels command brigades; lieutenants 
command regiments. Two of his five horses are killed under 
him. His whole staff is unhorsed.* Their steeds lie dead 
where they fell, or are in their last agonies. Gathering around 
their chief to congratulate him, reeking with the dust and 
sweat and fumes and weary with the toil of the battle, they 
receive the commendation they deserve. How proud they are 
of their chief! how proud he is of his “boys”! The battle- 
cloud has passed away from his brow, and the hard-set features 
of a few moments before relax into his kind familiar smile of 
love and affection. George P. Corts, captain, and assistant 
adjutant-general, reliable and efficient, often under fire with 
him before, wants to follow up the success while the game is in 
view and the trail is fresh. The general takes young Dave 
Shields, his boy lieutenant and aide-de-camp,—not yet twenty 
years old and can count nearly as many battles,—in his arms, 
Imprinting a kiss on his cheek, while his boyish face is yet 
> sted with the flush and his bright eye sparkling with the fire 
of victory. What youth in the land would not be prouder of that 
kiss of honor from his general, than of a hundred from the lips 
of the fairest maiden ? 

Writes an officer from the field to the Buffalo “Commercial,” 
“T have spoken of our General Hays. I wish you could have 
seen a picture, just at the close of last Saturday’s battle, on 
the left of our centre, of which his splendid figure formed a 
part. Our brigade, which had been lying on Cemetery Hill, 
was ordered over to a position which was so valiantly but un- 
successfully charged by Pickett’s rebel division. We moved 
through a storm of shot and shell, but only arrived in time to 
see the grand finale at the close of the drama. The enemy’s 
batteries were still playing briskly, and their sharpshooters still 
kept up a lively fire: but the infantry, wearied and routed, 
were pouring into our lines throughout their whole extent. 
Then entered General Alexander Hays, the brave American 
soldier. Six feet or more in height, erect, smiling, lightly 


* Official reports and receipts for flags and arms captured. 
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holding well in hand his horse,—the third within a half-hour,— 
a noble animal, his flanks bespattered with blood,—he dashes 
along our lines, now rushing into the open field, a mark for a 
hundred sharpshooters, but untouched, now quietly canterin 

back to our lines, to be received with a storm of cheers. i 
reckon him the grandest view: I bar not Niagara. It was the 
arch-spirit of glorious victory, triumphing over the fallen foe. 

“It is not my good fortune to be personally a¢quainted with 
General Hays; but I wish every one, as far as I can effect it, 
to know him as the bravest of soldiers, and to love him as the 
best-hearted of men.” 

General Hays spent the night after Gettysburg in unremit- 
ting exertions for the relief of his wounded. In the morning, 
without thinking of rest, he and his command joined in the 
pursuit of the retreating enemy through Maryland into Vir- 
ginia and beyond the Rapidan. 

Subsequently to the battle of Gettysburg, General Hays 
participated in those of Auburn, Bristow Station, Locust Grove, 
Morton’s Ford, and fell in the Wilderness on Thursday, the 5th 
of May, 1864,—shot through the head,—a hero in thirty-two 
battles. He fell, writes the Secretary of War, ‘just where 
he should have wished to have fallen,—at the head of his own 
old 63d Pennsylvania Regiment. He fell, just as every patriot 
soldier should fall, at the head of his column, cheering and 
sustaining it against an overwhelming force of the enemy.” 

Could eulogy say more? Can history say less? ‘Since the 
beginning of the war,’ says the Pittsburg ‘‘Press,’’ ‘‘although 
this loyal city has been called upon to mourn the loss of its 
noblest sons, no event has caused such an overwhelming gloom 
in this community as the death of General Hays.” The city 
of his adoption and home evinces its admiration of the soldier, 
its love for the man, and regard for his memory, by inaugurating 
the most imposing funeral obsequies. The Mame and Councils 
express their affectionate regards for the memory of the de- 
ceased, and sympathy with his afflicted family, resolving to 
attend the funeral in a body. All business is suspended, and 
all its marts are closed. The remains lie in state at the First 
Presbyterian Church, draped in mourning, entwined with the 
American flag, and flowers, and laurel. iuenda throng to 
look for the last time on the face of their brave defender. 
“The song of the shell’ is hushed in the solemn dirge of the 
organ and chanting choir, mingling with the deep-mouthed 
boom of the minute-gun. A city, a State, a nation, while they 
exult in the victory won for humanity in the Wilderness, weep 
around the bier of one of the noblest who fell to win it. 

The services at the church over, the funeral cortége forms 
and receives the corpse in proper milifary order, and moves with 
solemn step and music to the Alleghany Cemetery. ‘Dust to 
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dust; earth to earth.’’ The last echo of the last volley dies 
away among the hills, and all that is left of General Hays rests 
in an honored grave. : 

And is he really dead ?—our brave, good friend and comrade, 
who was so full of life and touched it at so many points? 
While we can hardly realize the fact,—for in truth we began 
to think he bore a charmed life,—the great wonder is that he 
lived so long. It is a sad thought that we shall not again grasp 
his generous hand or look upon his honest face. 

General Hays, although a man of rather plain exterior and 
manners to strangers, was, to those who knew him best, not 
only as brave and gallant a soldier as ever drew a blade, but a 
refined and accomplished gentleman. Sounding the depths of 
science and the principles of philosophy, he enjoyed the study 
of elegant literature. Admiring and appreciating every thin 
beautiful in nature and art, he relished the finer fictions of 
romance and the fascinations of poetry. No mean wit himself, 
always clear and pointed, never harsh or cruel, he did not fail 
to see the point or get the heart of a good joke. ‘Alas, poor 
Alex! I knew him well: he was a man of infinite jest—of most 
excellent fancy.” 

On the morning of the day that cost his life, he wrote,— 

“¢¢ Lightly and brightly shone the sun, 
As if the morn were a jocund one.’ 

“ Although we were anticipating to march at eight o’clock, it 
might have been an appropriate harbinger of the day of the 
regeneration of mankind; but it only brought to remembrance, 
through the throats of many bugles, that duty enjoined upon 
each one, perhaps before the setting sun, to lay down a life for 
me country,’’—foreshadowing a. presentiment of his impending 

ate. 

If it is painful for us, a stranger to his blood, to realize the 
loss of so dear a friend, what must the affliction be to the 
objects of his heart’s warmest affections? The subject is too 
sad to dwell upon. May the Great Shepherd, who has promised 
to be a father to the orphan and a friend to the widow, “lead 
them into the green pastures by the side of the still waters of 
Israel.”” May the promise of Elijah to the widow of Zarephath— 
“the barrel of meal shall not waste, nor the cruse of oil fail’’— 
be to them vouchsafed. 


Notrt.—In the foregoing article we do not mean, even by the implication 
of silence, to disparage any of the brave officers or men of the Army of the 
Potomac who fought or fell at Gettysburg, or other battles in which they 
participated with General Hays. That army was, and is, full of heroes. We 
would have been glad to dwell at length on the character and services of 
General Reynolds, and to have paid a passing tribute to the loved and lamented 
Colonel James H. Childs, 4th Pennsylvania Cavalry, killed at the second Bull 
Run. He received his first lessons in military art from General Ilays, in the 
“City Guard.” 
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‘“‘ HeRx’s the paper, and Fisher to read it for us, boys. Hush, 
there, and let’s hear what’s up!” 

An instant silence reigned through the crowded ward as the 
chief attendant entered with the morning sheet that daily went 
the rounds. -The convalescents gathered about him; the least 
disabled propped themselves upon their arms to listen; even the 
weakest turned wistful eyes that way, and ceased their moaning, 
that they might hear, as Fisher slowly read out the brief de- 
spatches, and then the mournful lists of wounded, dead, and 
missing. 

Among the many faces in the room, one female one appeared ; 
a strong, calm face, with steadfast eyes, and lips grown infinitely 
tender with the daily gospel of patience, hope, and consolation 
which they preached in words of motherly compassion. Still 
bathing and binding up a shattered limb, she listened to the 
reading, though her heart stood still to hear, and her face 
flushed and paled with the rapid alternations of hope and fear. 
Presently the one audible voice paused suddenly, and a little stir 
ran through the group as the reader stole an anxious glance at 
the woman. She saw it, divined its meaning, and in an instant 
seemed to have nerved herself for any thing. Sponge and 
bandage dropped from her hands, a quick breath escaped her, 
and an expression of sharp anguish for a moment marred the 
composure of her countenance; but she fixed a tearless eye on 
Fisher, asking, steadily,— 

‘‘ Are my boys’ names there ?” 

“Only one, ma’am,—only one, I do assure you; and he’s 
merely lost an arm. ‘That’s better luck than half of ’em have; 
and now it’s got to be a kind of an honor to wear an empty 
sleeve, you know,’’ replied the old man, with a half-encourag- 
ing, half-remorseful look, as he considerately omitted to add the 
words, “and seriously wounded in the right,” to the line, “ R. 
Sterling, left arm gone.” 

A long sigh of thanksgiving left the mother’s lips; then, with 
one of the natural impulses of a strong character, which found 
relief in action, she took up the roller and resumed her work 
more tenderly than ever,—for in her sight that shattered arm 
was her boy’s arm now,—only saying, with a face of pale ex- 
pectancy,— 

‘Read on, Fisher: I have another son‘to keep or lose.” 

So swift, so subtle, is the magnetism of human sympathy, that 
not a man in all that room but instantly forgot himself, his own 

Vox. II.—18 
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anxieties, and hopes, and fears, and waited breathlessly for the 
utterance of that other name. Several sat upright in their beds 
to catch the good or evil tidings in the reader’s face ; one dyin 
man sighed softly, from the depths of a home-sick heart, “Lord 
keep him for his mother!’’ and the standing group drew closer 
about Fisher, peering over his shoulder, that younger, keener 
eyes might read the words, and warn him lest they left his lips 
too suddenly for one listener’s ear. 

Slowly name after name was read, and the long list drew near 
its end. A look of relief already settled upon some counte- 
nances, and one friendly fellow had turned to nod reassuringly 
at the mother,—when a hand clutched Fisher’s shoulder, and 
with a start he stopped short in the middle of a word. Mrs. 
Sterling rose up to receive the coming blow, and stood there 
mute and motionless, a figure so full of pathetic dignity that 
many eyes grew very dim. A gesture signified her wish, and, 
with choked voice and trembling lips, poor Fisher softly read 
the brief record that one word made so terrible,— 

“R. Sterling, dead.” 

‘‘Give me the paper.” 

A dozen hands were outstretched to serve her; and, as she 
took it, trying to teach herself that the heavy tidings were not 
false, several caps were silently swept off,—an involuntary tri- 
bute of respect to that great grief from rough yet tender 
hearted men who had no words to offer. 

The hurried entrance of a surgeon broke the heavy silence; 
and his brisk voice jarred on every ear, as he exclaimed,— 

“Good-bye, boys! I’m off to the front. God bless me! 
what’s the matter » 

‘Bad news for Mrs. Sterling, sir. Do speak to her: I 
can’t,” whispered Fisher, with two great tears running down ~ 
his waistcoat. 

There was no time to speak; three words had roused her 
from the first stupor of her sorrow, and down the long room 
she went, steady and strong again, straight to the surgeon, 
saying, briefly,— 

“To the front? When do you go?” 

“Tn half an hour. What can I do for you?” 

‘Take me with you.” 

“Mrs. Sterling, it is impossible,” began the astonished gen- 
tleman. 

‘“‘ Nothing is impossible tome. I must find my boys,—one 
living and one dead. For God’s sake, don’t deny me this !’’ 

She stretched her hands to him imploringly; she made as 
though she would kneel down before him; and her stricken 
face pleaded for her rfiore eloquently than her broken words. 

Dr. Hyde was an army surgeon; but a man’s heart beat warm 
behind his bright buttons, unhardened by all the scenes of suf- 
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fering, want, and woe through which he had been passing for 
three memorable years. Now it yearned over this poor mother 
with an almost filial pity and affection as he took the trembling 
hands into his own and answered, earnestly,— 

‘“‘Heaven knows I would not deny you if it were safe and 
wise to grant your wish. My dear lady, you have no concep- 
tion of the horrors of a battle-field, or the awful scenes you 
must witness in going to the front. These hasty lists are not 
to be relied upon. Wait a little, and let me look for your sons. 
On my soul, I promise to do it as faithfully as a brother.” 

“‘T cannot wait. Another week of such suspense would kill 
me. You never saw my boys. I do not even know which is 
living and which is dead. Then how can you look for them 
as well as I? You would not know the poor dead face among 
a hundred; you would not recognize the familiar voice even 
in the ravings of pain or the din and darkness of those dread- 
ful transports. I can bear any thing, do any thing, go any- 
where, to find my boys. Oh, sir, by the love you bear your 
mother, I implore you to let me go!” 

The look, the tone, the agony of supplication, made her appeal 
irresistible. 

‘You shall,” replied the doctor, decidedly, putting all objec- 
tions, obstacles, and dangers out of sight. “T’ll delay one 
hour for you, Mrs. Sterling.” 

Up she sprang, as if endowed with the spirit and activity of a 
girl; hope, courage, gratitude, shone in her eyes, flushed warm 
across her face, and sounded in her: eager voice, as she said, 
hurrying from the room,— 

N ot an instant for me. Go as you first proposed. I shall 
be ready long before the time.” 

She was; for all her thought, her care, was for her boys, 
not for herself; and when Dr. Hyde went to seek her in the 
matron’s room, that busy woman looked up from the case of 
stores she was unpacking, and answered, with a sob,— 

“Poor soul! she’s waiting for you in the hall.” 

News of her loss and her departure had flown through 
the house; for no nurse there was so beloved and honored 
as ‘ Madam mene as the stately old lady was called 
among the boys; and when the doctor led her to the ambu- 
lance it was through a crowd of wan and crippled creatures 
gathered there to see her off. Many eyes followed her, man 
lips blessed her, many hands were outstretched for a farewell 
grasp; and, as the ambulance went clattering away, old Fisher 
gave expression to the general feeling, when he said, with an 
air of solemn conviction in almost ludicrous contrast to the 
emotional contortions of his brown countenance,— 

“She'll find ’em! It’s borne in upon me uncommon strong 
that the Lord won’t rob such a woman of her sons,—bless her 
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weut heart! so give her a chcer, boys, and then clear the 
way !” : 
They did give her a cheer, a right hearty one,—though the 
voices were none of the strongest, and nearly as many crutches 
as caps were waved in answer to the smile she sent them as she 
passed from sight. " 

It was not a long journey that lay before her, yet to Mrs. 
Sterling it seemed interminable; for a heavy heart went with 
her, and, through all the hopeful or despondent thoughts that 
haunted her, one unanswerable question continually sounded, 
like a sorrowful refrain :—* One killed, one wounded. Which 
is living? which is dead ?” 

All along the road they went, two streams of life continually 
flowed in opposite directions: one, a sad procession of suffering 
humanity passing hospital—or homeward, to live or die as Heaven 
willed; the other, an almost equally sad procession of pilgrims 
journeying to the battle-field, to find their wounded or to weep 
their dead,—men and women, old and young, rich and poor, all 
animated by a spirit which made them as one great family, 
through the same costly sacrifice, the same sore aflliction. It 
was well for Mrs. Sterling that the weary way was a little — 
shortened, the heavy hours a little lightened, for her, by the 
companionship of others bent on a like errand. In this atmo- 
sphere of: general anxiety and excitement, accustomed formali- 
ties and reserves were forgotten or set aside; strangers spoke 
freely to each other; women confidingly asked and gratefully 
received the chivalrous protection of men, and men yearning 
for sympathy always found it ready in the hearts and eyes 
of women as they told their sorrows and were comforted. 
’ Many brief tragedies were poured into Mrs. Sterling’s ear; 
more than one weaker nature leaned upon her strength; more 
than one troubled soul felt itself calmed by the pious patience 
which touched that worn and venerable countenance with an 
expression which made it an unconscious comfort to many eyes; 
and in seeing, solacing, the woes of others she found fresh cou- 
rage to sustain her own. 

They came at last, with much difficulty and many delays, to 
the little town in and along which lay nine thousand dead and 
nearly twenty thousand wounded men. Although a week had 
not yet passed since the thunder of the cannon ceased, the place 
already looked like the vast cemetery which it was soon to be- 
com?; for in groves and fields, by the roadside and along the 
slopes, wherever they fell, lay loyal and rebel soldiers in the 
shallow graves that now are green. The long labor of inter- 
ment was but just begun; for the living appealed more ur- 
gently to both friend and stranger, and no heart was closed, 
no hand grew weary, while strength and power to aid remained. 
All day supply-wagons and cars came full and departed empty ; 
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all day ambulances rolled to and fro, bringing the wounded 
from remoter parts of the wide battle-field to the railroad for 
removal to, fixed hospitals elsewhere ; all day the relief-stations, 
bearing the blessed sign ‘“‘ U.S. San. Com.,” received hundreds 
of sufferers into the shelter of their tents, who must else have 
laid waiting their turn for transportation in the burning July 
sun; all day, and far into the night, red-handed surgeons stood 
at the rude tables, heart-sick and weary with their hard yet 
merciful labors, as shattered body after body was laid before 
them, while many more patiently, even cheerfully, awaited their _ 
turn; and all day mothers, wives, and widows, fathers, friends, 
and lovers, roamed the hills and valleys, or haunted the field- 
hospitals, searching for the loved and lost. 

Dr. Hyde was under orders, but for many hours he neglected 
every thing but Mrs. Sterling, going with her from houses, tents, 
and churches to barns, streets, and crowded yards; for everywhere 
the wounded lay thick as autumn leaves,—some on bloody 
blankets, some on scattered straw, a few in cleanly beds, many 
on the bare ground; and if any thing could have added to the 
bitter pain of hope deferred, it would have been the wistful 
glances turned on the new-comers from eyes that, seeing no 
familiar face, closed again with a pathetic patience that wrung 
the heart. All day they searched; but nowhere did the mother 
find her boys, nor any tidings of them; and, as night fell, her com- 
panion besought her to rest from the vain search and accept the 
hospitality of a friendly citizen. 

“Dear Mrs. Sterling, wait here till morning,” the doctor said. 
“T must go to my work, but will not till I know that you are 
safe; for you can never wander here alone. I will send a faith- 
ful messenger far and wide to make inquiries through the night, 
and hope to greet you in the morning with the happiest news.”’ 

She scarcely seemed to hear him, so intent was her mind upon 
the one hope that absorbed it. 

“Go to your work, kind friend,” she said: “the poor souls 
need you more than I. Have no fears for me. I want neither 
rest nor food: I only want my boys; and I must look for them 
both day and night, lest one hour of idleness should make my 
coming one hour too late. I shall go back to the station. A 
constant stream of wounded men is passing there; and while I 
help and comfort them I can see that my boys are not hurried 
away while I am waiting for them here.” 

He let her have her will, well knowing that for such as she 
there was no rest till hope came or exhausted nature forced her 
to pause. Back to the relief-station they went, and, while Dr. 
Hyde dressed wounds, issued orders, and made diligent inquir 
among the throngs that came and went, Mrs. Sterling, wit 
other anxious yet hopeful, helpful women, moved about the tents, 
preparing nourishment for the men who came in faster than they 
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could be served. Through the whole night she worked, lifting 
water to lips too parched to syllable the word, wetting wounds 
unbandaged for days, feeding famished creatures who had lain 
suffering in solitary places till some minister of mercy found 
and succored them, whispering words of good cheer, and by the 
cordial comfort of her presence sending many a poor soul on 
his way rejoicing.. But, while she worked so tirelessly for others, 
she still hungered for her children, and would not be comforted. 
No ambulance came rumbling from the field that she did not 
hurry out to scan the new-comers with an eye that neither dark- 
ness nor disguise could deceive; not a stretcher with its helpless 
burden was brought in that she did not bend over it with the 
blessed cup of water in her hand and her poor heart fluttering 
in her breast; and often among the groups of sleepers that lay 
everywhere there went a shadowy figure through the night, 
turning the lantern’s glimmer on each pallid face; but nowhere 
did Rick or Rob look back at her with the glad ery, “‘ Mother!” 

At dawn Dr. Hyde came to her. With difficulty did he pre- 
vail upon her to eat a morsel and rest a little, while he told her 
of his night’s attempts, and spoke cheerfully of the many mishaps, 
the unavoidable disappointments and delay, of such a quest at 
such a time and place. 

‘“‘We have searched the town; and Blake and Snow will see 
that no Sterling leaves by any of the trains to-day. But the 
hospitals on the outskirts still remain for us,—besides the heights 
and hollows; for, on a battle-field like this, many men might lie 
unfound for days while search was going on about them. I have 
a wagon here,—a rough affair, but the best I can get; and, if you 
will not rest, let us go together and look again for these lost sons 
of yours.” 

They went, and for another long, hot, summer day looked on 
sights that haunted their memories for years, listened to sounds 
that pierced their souls, and with each hour felt the weight of 
impotent compassion weigh heavier and heavier upon their hearts. 
Various and conflicting rumors, conjectures, and relations from 
the comrades of the brothers perplexed the seekers and aug- 
mented the difficulties of their task. One man affirmed that he 
saw both Sterlings fall; a second, that both were taken prisoners; 
a third, that he had seen both march safely away; and a fourth, 
that Richard was mortally wounded and Robert missing. But 
all agreed in their admiration for the virtue and the valor of the 
brothers, heartily wishing their mother success, and uncon- 
sciously applying, by their commendations, the only balm that 
could mitigate her pain. Up and down, from dawn till dusk, 
went the heavy-hearted pair; but evening came again, and still 
no sure intelligence, no confirmed fear or happy meeting, lightened . 
the terrible uncertainty that tortured them. 

‘Dear madam, we have done all that human patience and per- 


. 
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severance can do. Now leave your boys in God’s hand, and let 
me care for you as if you were my mother,”’ said the compas- 
sionate doctor, as they paused, dusty, jaded, and dejected, at the 
good citizen's hospitable door. 

Mrs. Sterling did not answer him. She sat there, an image of 
maternal desolation, her hands locked together on her knee, her 
eyes fixed and unseeing, and in her face a still, white anguish 
piteous to see. With gentlest constraint, her friend led her in, 
laid the gray head down upon a woman’s breast, and left her to 
the tender care of one who had known a grief like hers. 

For hours she lay where kind hands. placed her, physically 
spent, yet mentally alert as ever. No passing face escaped her, 
no sound fell unheeded on her ear, no movement of those about 
her was unobserved: yet she neither spoke,.nor stirred, nor slept, 
till midnight gathered cool and dark above a weary world. Then 
a brief lapse into unconsciousness partially repaired the ravages 
those two hard days had wrought. But even when the exhausted 
body rested, the unwearied soul continued its sad quest, and in 
her dreams the mother found her boys. So vivid was the vision 
that she suddenly awoke to find herself thrilled with a strange 
joy, trembling with a strange expectancy. She rose up in her 
bed, she put away her fallen hair, fast whitening with sorrow’s 
frost, and held her breath to listen; for a cry, urgent, imploring, 
distant, yet near, seemed ringing through the room. 

From without came the ceaseless rumble of ambulances and 
the tread of hurrying feet; from within, the sound of women 
weeping for their dead, and the low moaning of a brave officer 
fast breathing his life away upon his young wife’s bosom. No 
voice spoke, that human ear could hear: yet through the mys- 
terious hush that fell upon her in that hour her spirit heard an 
exceeding bitter cry,— 

‘“‘Mother! mother! come to me!” 

Like one possessed by an impulse past control, she left* her 
bed, flung on her garments, seized the little store of comforts 
untouched till now, and, without sign or sound, glided like a 
shadow from the house. 

The solemn peace of night could not so soon descend upon 
those hills again; nature’s tranquillity had been rudely broken; 
and, like the suffering humanity that cumbered her wounded 
breast, she seemed to moan in her troubled sleep. Lights flashed 
from hill and hollow, some fixed, some wandering,—all beacons of 
hope to the living or funeral torches for the dead. Many feet 
went to and fro along the newly-trodden paths; dusky figures 
flitted everywhere, and sounds of suffering filled the night-wind 
with a sad lament. But, upheld by a power beyond herself, led 
by an instinct in which she placed blind faith, and unconscious 
of doubt, or weariness, or fear, the solitary woman walked un- 
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daunted and unscathed through that Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. 

Out from the crowded town she went, turning neither to the 
right nor left, up a steep path her feet had trodden once that 
day, straight to the ruined breastworks formed of loose frag- 
ments of stone piled there by many hands whose earthly labor 
was already done. There, gathered from among the thickly- 
strewn isk; and sheltered by an awning till they could be taken 
lower, lay a score of men, blue coats and gray, side by side on 
the bare earth, equals now in courage, suffering, and patience. 
The one faithful attendant who kept his watch alone was gone 
for water, that first greatest need and comfort in hours like 
those, and the dim light of a single lantern flickered through 
the gloom. Utter silence filled the dreary place, till from the 
remotest corner came a faint, imploring cry, the more plaintive 
and piteous for being a man’s voice grown childlike in its weak 
wandering :— 

“Mother! mother! come to me, oh, come to me!” 

“Who spoke?” 

A woman’s voice, breathless and broken, put the question; a 
woman’s figure stood at the entrance of the rude shelter; and 
when a fc, are sufferer answered, eagerly, ‘Robert Sterling, 


just brought in dying. For God’s sake help him if you can,” —a 
woman’s face, transfigured with a perfect joy, flashed swiftly, 


silently before his startled eyes, to bend over one low bed, whence 
came the sound of tender speech, prayerful thanksgiving, and 
the strong sobbing of a man who in his hour of extremest need 
found solace and salvation in the dear refuge of his mother’s 
arms. 
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TO MY WIFE, AT PARTING: SEPTEMBER, 1861. 


Tue berries on the rowan tree are reddening in the sun, 

The honeysuckle’s crimson drupes burn, gem-like, on its leaves; 
Above, the amber Autumn sky glows with a fiercer dun, 

Till night within her dewy arms the fainting day receives. 


And yet, though Earth be beautiful, and all above be bright, 
There is a sadness in the air,—the Year’s unconscious sigh, 

As, bending ’neath the gauzy veil of golden, shimmering light, 
She dons the gorgeous festal robes mid which her beauties die. 


Yet fitting is the time, my love, my own true-hearted wife, 
Fitting the sweetly solemn time, to say farewell to thee 

And those dear children of our troth—bloom of our wedded life— 
Whom the good God, with bounteous grace, hath given to thee and me. 


Sad is my heart at parting, love, but duty sternly calls: 
The skill I gain’d in earlier years upon the batteried deek 

Is needed, now that Treason flaunts her banner from the walls, 
And all the holiest hopes of Earth seem drifting on to wreck. 


Though lurid glows the battle-cloud, beyond, the heavens are bright; 
The God of love and mercy lives, and Freedom cannot die: 
Torrents of blood may shroud with gloom our country’s darkest night, 


Yet God’s all-loving smile shall break like morning o’er the sky. 


I leave with tranquil soul: I know that morn and eve shall find 
Thee and our darling little ones pouring your hearts in prayer, 

That He who rides the battle-storm and rules the tempest-wind 
Will keep the husband, father, safe within His holy care. 


And I have faith in those fond prayers, pleadings of guileless love, 


And trust, when God in His own time hath purged out Treason’s stain, 
His kindlier Providence, that sits the surging strife above, 
Will safely bring me back to ye, my own loved ones, again. 
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AND 


* NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. Harper & Brotuers, of New York, have published, since our last 
issue, the fourth volume of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Life of Frederick the Great.” It contains 
his history from the beginning of the Second Silesian War to the opening of 
the Great Seven Years’ War, in which his exploits won for him the title Great. 
From the nature of the subject, this volume is not as interesting as the former 
ones, and we may predict that the future volume will far exceed it in interest. 
It is, however, episodical, anecdotical, full of scraps of Voltaire, and touches of 
the vie privée of a man whose private life cannot be truly written. But all the 
world knows that Mr. Carlyle is a hero-worshipper. He fixes his statue in a 
gorgeous niche, and then worships at the shrine from the moment he assumes the 
pen. On the whole, Carlyle’s Frederick the Great is an improvement in histo- 
rical research and exactitude upon his French Revolution, and in system upon 
his Life and Letters of Cromwell; and, thanks to his vast German reading, it 
is destined to be altogether the very best Life of that famous monarch in the 
English language. Received from J. B. Lippincott & Co. 12mo. 


A careful examination of Baron Jomini’s “Life of Napoleon,” translated by 
Major-General Halleck, leads us to recommend it as a book ¢o be studied by 
officers. It teaches more of tactics and strategy than any work of the same 
compass to be found. It is in four octavo volumes, with an atlas of sixty maps, 
clear and good ; and the price is $25.00 for the set. 


We have been really refreshed by the excellent July number of Colburn’s 
United Service Magazine. It has an article which will stir the bile of those 
easily excitable, and the pity or laughter of those who are of calmer tempera- 
ment. It should be entitled ‘‘ The Adventure of a Weak and Youthful Snob;” 
but it is called ‘‘A Trip to Meade’s Army on the Rapahannock, by an Officer of 
the Royal Engineers.” Ofcourse he spells the name of the river as we have 
written it,—with one p; ‘for really, you know, these Yankee names one carnt 
remember, you know.” He begins by pitching into the great city of Gotham, 
in a manner that must make Fifth Avenue feel very badly; calls it the great 
American shop; complains of its bad drainage and mephitic odors (the greater 
the truth the greater the libel) ;—abuses our railroads for not having first-class 
carrjages in which to convey officers of Royal Engineers; visits Mr. Chase in 
Washington, and is disgusted at being ushered in by a man-servant without 
powder and livery; and really pities the feverish eagerness with which the 
Ex-Secretary asks, constantly, ‘‘ What do they think of so and so in England?” 
In short, the Royal Engineer thinks Mt. Chase is so very kind as really to be 
almost ill-bred. The vagrant engineer likes the capital,—how kind!—conde- 
scends to accept General Barry’s attentions, hospitality, and horses; declares 
that our best troops do not drill as well as the county volunteers in England; 
patronizes General Hunt, and repeats what he says was their private conversa- 
tion,—which we do not for a moment believe; misspells a number of names; 
and, finally, gives a photograph of Meade which his own family would hardly 
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recognize. He visits by permission a rebel picket, who is, of course, a fine 
‘Virginian gentleman,” fighting for his country; is not fired at by guerrillas, 
because ‘‘they must have respected our appearance, recognizing the difference 
between the British officer and the Yankee civilian.” But, really, the officer of 
Royal Engineers is not worthy the space we have already given him. Like 
Dogberry, he writes himself down an ass; and it is lost labor to attempt to 
prove what is so axiomatic. In days gone by, we have known manly, gene- 
rous, noble hearts among officers of the Royal Engineers. This man is 
not only a snob, but he disgraces the noblest corps in the British army. 

The same magazine contains a ‘‘ Paper on the Defence of our Dock-Yards 
against Iron-Plated Vessels,” an article on the naval engagement off Cher- 
bourg which is entirely in the rebel interest, and a slight editorial which can 
see no merit in Grant’s campaign. 


The numbers of the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ for April and June have 
reached us, and contain really valuable articles, but few quite germain to our 
matters. In the former is a good paper on Alfred de Vigny, by Sainte-Beuve, 
and on the Bank of France and the Departmental Banks. The latter has an 
excellent essay for the philologists on the Origin and Transformation of the 
French Language, and an article with French characteristics on Thackeray. The 
“‘Chronique” in both has a very full summary of foreign affairs, and especially 
of the Dano-German question. The ‘Revue’ is published on the Ist and 
15th of each month. Each livraison is a large octavo of 256 pages, and the 
price in Paris is 50 francs, or about $10 a year. 


Messrs. Mason Brothers, of New York, are issuing Occasional Pamphlets, 
which they announce as ‘Christian, not sectarian; political, not partisan; 
independent, not neutral.” A bold promise; but, if the others are as good as 
“The Mistakes and Failures of the Temperance Reformation,” it will be 
fulfilled. There are no cant, no humbug, no dangerous pledges, no frequently 
tempted self-denial. The facts are clear, the argument logical, and the mis- 
takes and failure made most manifest. 


‘“‘The Story of a Trooper” is a rambling narrative of the war, containing much 
of interest and much that is irrelevant and uninteresting. It is a small duo- 
decimo of 127 pages, and constitutes the first of four parts. Why Mr. F, Colburn 
Adams, the author, did not write his four parts and publish them all kt once, 
is not clear. The price is 50 cents. 


From General Isaac Vanderpool, of Albany, we have received a pamphlet 
containing a communication of the Governor of New York and the Report of 
the Commissioners on the Defence of New York Harbor. The report is 
strengthened by various extracts from foreign experience, and is accompa- 
nied by large, clear plans, showing how the floats should be arranged in an 
angle for the defence of the Narrows. 


Among other books received, some of which will receive critical notice in 
& future number, are the following :—_ 

“Freedom of Mind in Willing.” By Rowland G. Hazard. 12mo, 455 pp. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

“Overland Explorations in Siberia and Northern Asia and the Great Amoor 
River Country.” By Major Perry McD. Collins, U.S. Commercial Agent, 
12mo, 467 pp. New York, Appletons. 

‘‘The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer: First Principles.” 12mo, 508 pp. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
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Tue great cauldron has been seething and bubbling famously since 
our last number. Battles, charges, raids, mines and countermines, 
changes of commanders, great naval exploits, are but a part of the 
record of July and August, 1864. Misfortunes have been followed by 
success; great rebel designs, well conceived and almost executed, have 
been, as if by the direct finger of Providence, thwarted; and when the 
mysterious fog and smoke disappeared, we find ourselves rather better off 
than we were before. The omnivorous and omniferous dailies, which 
men so eagerly use and so falsely and foolishly abuse, have had a good 
time; and the headings in large letters, each letter worth a plum, are 
read without spectacles over men’s shoulders, and take the sharp, pain- 
ful edge off the appetite, giving it patience to feed upon the smaller type 
below. 

All attempts to describe General Jubal Early’s performances in and 
from the Valley of Virginia would be futile. But this we know: that, 
backing and filling in the most nonchalant manner, he has frightened 
the “lower tier’ of counties, harvested the crops, burnt a town or two 
by way of experiment, and is now, as we write, arrayed in battle order be- 
fore Sheridan. After retreating early in July, he was pursued by General 
Wright with the 6th Corps and Emory’s division of the 19th, joined by 
Averill in the Valley. But, as Early had twenty-three thousand men, 
Wright had to move cautiously, lest he should be turned upon and 
beaten—having no larger force—in a bad position. On the 25d of July, 
Early turned upon his pursuers and came back; and then the invasion 
assumed colossal dimensions. Harrisburg was in great danger, Pennsyl- ’ 
vania without a militia system, and the citizens not responding eagerly 
to the proclamations of Governor Curtin, Generals Couch and Cadwalader. 
On this second raid, or invasion, General McCausland,—until now un- 
known to fame, but hereafter of diabolical memory,—whether upon his 
own happy intuition or instructed by Early, entered Chambersburg, 
demanded a tribute of five hundred thousand dollars, and, not being at 
once paid it, burnt that flourishing town to the ground. Two hundred 
and fifty of its houses are in ruins, and thousands of people homeless. 
The worst of it all was that this was done by quite a small force, and, 
if Chambersburg could have been defended even by a few soldiers, the 
catastrophe might have been. avoided. But there were no troops. 
Nothing can be more unjust or more completely ridiculous than the 
aspersions cast by some citizens of Harrisburg on General Couch, in 
whose military department this occurred. When the general left 
Chambersburg, his escort—for want of men—was his own staff. When 
Chambersburg was burnt, he had no means to defend it; but he had 
arranged defences at Carlisle, and was most concerned for the safety of 
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Harrisburg. General Couch is skilful, cool, brave, and of sound judg- 
ments; and none but agitators, whom he need not and will not heed, 
will ever say a word in his disfavor. 

On account of the strange fact that we were entirely in a cloud with 
regard to the rebel whereabouts and numbers, and the still more 
pregnant one that too many independent cooks were spoiling our 
broth, the Government has done well in giving the entire command of 
the troops in this frontier region to one capable general. In selecting 
Sheridan, they have secured untiring energy, experience, and determi- 
nation to fight; and we are now likely to find out what and where they 
are. The following order explains his present position and authority :— 


*“‘Heap-QuarTers Mippie Mriuirary Division, 
Harper’s Ferry, Va., August 7, 1864. \ 
** General Orders, No. 1. 

‘‘In compliance with General Orders No. 240, dated War Department, Wash- 
ington, August 7, 1864, the undersigned hereby assumes command of the 
Middle Military Division, comprising the following Military Departments:— 
Middle Department of Washington, Department of Susquehanna, Department 
of West Virginia. Until further orders, the head-quarters Middle Military Divi- 
sion will be at Harper’s Ferry. “P. H. Sueriman, 

Major-General Comd@’g.” 


He has, we hope, quite as large a force as the rebels can have, even 
with the reinforcements which Early is said to have received, and is 
fighting them daily. Rumor gives him forty thousand infantry and 
ten thousand cavalry and artillery. Sheridan is young, clever, and am- 
bitious; and we expect great results from this appointment. At the last 
accounts he has assumed the defensive, and is watching Early’s appa- 
rent advance to the fords of the Potomac. 

The army in front of Petersburg has had its full share of things of 
novel ‘interest. Fora protracted period the men had the rest which 
they so much needed, the inactivity which the dust, drought, and burn- 
ing sun rendered imperatively necessary. At length a plan was formed, 
and a good one, too. Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Pleasants, of the 48th 
Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteers, was the constructor of a mine in 
front of the 2d Division of the 9th Army Corps, which ran under an 
advanced fort in the enemy’s lines. To understand our position, it 
must be observed that, while our lines are in the valley and on both 
sides of a small stream emptying into the Appomattox, the rebels 
occupy a ridge between, which conceals Petersburg from our view 
except at a few points of our line. Grant’s intention was, and has been, 
to take this ridge. The mine was to be the means of successful assault. 
Digging down at an angle to form a subterranean gallery, the skilful 
and daring miners advanced, without putting up coffer-work or any frames, 
taking away the earth in buckets arid boxes, This was most dangerous, 
subjecting the miners to the hazard of being buried alive, but it was 
also most fortunate for us. So noiseless was this work that the rebels 
were ignorant of the opening and direction of the mine (had frames 
been put up, they could have heard the hammering under ground); 
and, when at last it was exploded, it was a complete and most gratifying 
success, 
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But, before we set the column of attack in motion, let us see what 
Grant was doing in order to have the fullest benefit of his mine. 
Briefly, then, he sent the 2d Corps, with some additions, across the 
Appomattox at Point of Rocks, followed by Sheridan with his cavalry, 
and then across the James at Jones’s Neck. Four hundred empty 
wagons following such a force deceived even the wily Lee; and he de- 
tached Beauregard to check this new movement on our right. 

With the enemy thus diverted, Grant orders his mine sprung, and 
the rebel fort rises in air with its unconscious defenders. The sur- 
rounding troops give way to right and left; a large breach is open in the 
enemy’s lige. Where is the storming column? Too late,—delayed in- 
excusably ; and when they do come up the enemy has recovered from 
theshock. Projecting flanks in the line and the rebel batteries in rear 
open upon the attacking party. The white troops cross without great 
loss; the colored troops following are cut to pieces. It is ‘the mouth 
of hell” into which they have come, and they fly from its forked flames. 
An investigation was ordered: we believe it has been abandoned. Who 
is to blame? Whose is the delay? After a month of mine-building, 
after the movement of a whole corps to and beyond Deep Bottom,—a 
perfect surprise, in which they captured four twenty-pound Parrotts and 
many prisoners,—after preparations and successes enough to demand 
perfect co-operation of all parts, the storming column does not move; 
and, when it does, it is not composed, as it most surely should have been, 
of picked men and officers, instead of a chance use of those who hap- 
pened to be in the immediate front, a portion of which were colored 
troops. Investigation or not, when it is found out who is to blame, be it 
one man or three, let them suffer for this criminal stupidity and neglect. 
Our losses were five thousand; that of the rebels, about twelve hundred, 

We have not seen anywhere published a little anecdote given to us 
by a friend who has recently visited the Army of the Potomac, illus- 
trating the good feeling existing between the pickets of the two armies 
(more recently stopped by orders). Laying down their arms, the 
pickets met in the central ground, and played euchre, first for tobacco, 
knives, &c. &c., until, all else being exhausted, they played to see who 
should take the others prisoners. The Union pickets won, but the 
rebels refused to come in; whereupon a fist-fight ensued, in which the 
Yankees were successful and brought in their men. 

The news from Charleston is varied: our attempts upon the rebel 
works on James Island have been unsuccessful, but at least they keep 
the rebels busy. The great blatant threats of General Sam Jones and 
the retaliation of General Foster have expired together. The Union 
and rebel officers placed under fire have been exchanged and have 
returned to the North. “Such is life,’”—the life of a soldier when 
generals get on and off “the rampage.” By the latest accounts, how- 
ever, six hundred prisoners. from each army are again exposed to 
fire. 

We continue the summary of Sherman’s movements in the words of 
our valued correspondent :— 


“The strategy that gave us Kenesaw Mountain and Marietta on the 3d 
of July, that forced the enemy out of his next fortified line half-way between 
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Marietta and the Chattahoochie on the 5th, and drove the greater portion of his 
forces across the river, and that finally compelled him to let go his hold of 
the entire right bank, ferced him from the occupation of the immediate left 
bank, and enabled us to cross and effect a secure lodgment there July 8 to 
12, consisted in strong demonstrations (extending as low down the river as 
below Campbellton) on the enemy’s left, conveying the impression that it was 
his Jeft flank that was to be turned and that the passage of the river south of 
Atlanta was to be forced, and then rapidly shifting masses of our troops from 
our extreme right to our extreme left, turning the enemy’s right flank and 
seizing and holding vital strategic points in that direction. 

“Crossing the river at Rosswell, and at Phillips’ Ferry (five miles below), 
our left encountered only cavalry and the new levies of militia; while the 
mass of the enemy’s force was watching our feints extending from Power’s 
Ferry (four miles above the railroad-bridge).to Turner’s Ferry (some two and 
a half miles below it). The lodgment once secured on the left bank, bridges 
were built, and a force was soon thrown over, sufficient not only to hold our 
own there against all peradventure, but to advance boldly, roll back the 
enemy’s right, and uncover Power’s Ferry, which was immediately bridged 
and gave us a third and most important crossing. An additional advance of 
the left gave us Pace’s Ferry (only one mile above the railroad-bridge), which 
was securely bridged by a double trestle structure, and which enabled us to 
cross the remainder of our force. The Army of the Cumberland held our left, 
the Army of the Ohio the centre, and the Army of the Tennessee the right. 
Leaving Davis’s division of the 14th Corps on the right bank of the Chatta- 
hoochie to cover the railroad-bridge and watch the approaches from the south- 
west to our rear, the whole army commenced a grand right wheel, pirouetting 
upon the river, just above the railroad-bridge. In this manner, with our left 
swinging through Cross-Keys and our centre through Buckhead, we very soon 
began to menace the Augusta Railroad, and the enemy’s communications every- 
where, including the city of Atlanta itself. Our extreme left found but little 
else than cavalry to encounter, with a few horse-artillery guns, and a very 
light force of supporting infantry,—thus plainly indicating that in the enemy’s 
mind the delusion that his left and not his right was still the real point of 
attack, and that Atlanta was to be approached by us from the southwest instead 
of from the northeast, had not been dispelled. Under these circumstances, our 
left and left-centre were enabled to pass with but little trouble the naturally 
strong defensive lines of Nance’s and Peach-Tree Creek. Becoming now 
awakened to his real position, the enemy commenced extending towards his 
right, falling gradually back upon Atlanta so as to shorten his line, and was 
thus compelled to relax his grasp of the Chattahoochie near Turner’s Ferry. 
Having now obtained entire control of both banks of the river covered by our 
line and for some miles both above and below, Davis’s division was crossed to. 
the left bank and joined its corps. The right wheel of our army was still 
continued, and it soon gave us possession of Decatur and the Atlanta & 
Augusta Railroad, passing through that town. The railroad was destroyed by 
us for many miles, and this line of communication rendered useless to the 
enemy. Driving the enemy before us gradually, as he fitfully struggled from 
one defensive and intrenched position to another, we at length forced him 
within the defences of Atlanta itself, and on the 21st instant our troops took up 
their position in front of them. At that date the Army of the Tennessee (our 
left) fronted the southeast of the city, with its centre across the Augusta Rail- 
road and its left about two miles east of the Macon Railroad; the Army of 
the Ohid covered the eastern front, and the Army of the Cumberland the 
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northeastern, which included the railroad to Chattanooga and covered our 
bridges and other communications across the Chattahoochie. On the after- 
noon of the 20th of July, while the left division (Werd’s) of the 20th Corps 
and the right division (Newton’s) of the 4th Corps were advancing to occupy 
a position from which the enemy had been driven the night previous, the 
enemy turned upon them and advanced in heavy masses to attack. Our men, 
though the greater portion were but slightly protected by the usual log or rail 
breastworks and some of them were entirely in the open, stood up to the work 
most manfully, and successfully repulsed with heavy loss to the enemy all of 
the repeated attacks made uponthem. Night closed upon the enemy in full 
retreat, and our own line well advanced beyond the position it held when first 
attacked. Qur loss was a trifle less than two thousand. We buried six hundred 
of the enemy’s dead, and captured four hundred prisoners and seven regi- 
mental flags. The enemy’s entire loss, as since admitted by their newspapers, 
was six thousand. 

‘On the 22d of July, about eleven o’clock a.m., the enemy availed himself of 
somewhat similar circumstances attending the 15th and 17th Corps, and 
attacked them furiously in flank and front as they were getting into position. 
Our men, attacked thus suddenly and by overwhelming numbers, were heavily 
pressed, and at two points recoiled. An unclosed gap between the two corps, 
and another created by the disorder of a division of the 15th Corps, gave the 
enemy an opportunity to penetrate our line, get possession of some of our 
guns, and take several hundred prisoners. The 16th Corps being promptly 
moved up to the threatened points, our best ground was speedily recovered, 
four of our guns retaken, and our lines securely re-established. The enemy 
very persistently repeated his attacks several times (one particular hill, the 
key to the position, being assaulted seven times), but were handsomely repulsed, 
and before sunset were driven everywhere from the field in confusion. Our 
losses were three thousand seven hundred and sixty men killed, wounded, and 
missing, thirteen guns, and two colors. Of the enemy we buried, or delivered 
to them next morning under flag of truce, three thousand one hundred dead, 
and captured two thousand two hundred prisoners and eighteen regimental 
colors. Their entire loss, by all ordinary rules of computation, could not be 
less than twelve thousand. Our severest loss on this day was General 
McPherson, who fell instantly killed by a volley from a portion of the enemy’s 
force which had penetrated a piece of woods within our lines. A gallant and 
experienced soldier, a refined and cultivated gentleman, he died universally 
regretted. 

“On the 28th of July the enemy assaulted another portion of our line, where 
they again encountered the 15th Corps. As usual, they moved up in heavy 
force and made repeated assaults, but were again unsyccessful, and were 
driven back to their intrenchments, leaving the ground behind them strewed 
with their dead and wounded. Our losses were cight hundred and fifty-six 
killed, wounded, and missing. We buried over six hundred of the enemy’s 
dead, and captured four regimental colors, and have good reason to put their 
entire loss at five thousand. Since we crossed the Chattahoochie the enemy 
must have lost twenty thousand. While these events were transpiring, several 
cavalry expeditions were sent out for the destruction of railroads, supplies, 
&c. &c. Major-General Rousseau broke the railroad for thirty miles between 
West Point and Montgomery, captured two hundred prisoners and five hundred 
horses and mules, and returned with a loss of less than thirty men. Brigadier- 
General Garrard broke the Atlanta & Augusta Railroad for fifteen miles near 
Covington, burned two important railroad-bridges, two locomotives and 
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trains of loaded cars, two thousand bales of cotton, and several depots, and 
captured one hundred and fifty prisoners and three hundred horses and mules. 
His loss was only two men. Brigadier-General McCook, starting from below 
Campbellton, crossed the Chattahoochie, broke several miles of the Atlanta & 
West Point and Atlanta & Macon Railroads, burned six hundred loaded wagons 
of the enemy’s supply, and reserve train, and killed a large number (said to be 
eight hundred) of mules. This expedition captured several hundred prisoners, 
including Brigadier-General Ross, but, becoming surrounded by an over- 
whelming force of the enemy, Gencral McCook was obliged to cut his way 
through, abandoning all his prisoners and losing five hundred men. Major- 
General Stoneman is still out on another important and hazardous expedition, 
but has not yet been heard from.* 

‘‘Meanwhile, the enemy obstinately defend Atlanta, which we find to be 
entirely surrounded by strong earthworks, armed with a numerous and 
powerful artillery, and garrisoned by a force quite strong enough to render 
the question of assault one to be not lightly considered. The fate of the city 
is nevertheless as certain as any thing in war can be; and it must soon fall into 
our hands. 

“During the whole of this summer’s campaign in Northern Georgia the ser- 
vices of the artillery have been conspicuous. The Western soldier seems to be 
peculiarly adapted for this special service: brave, self-reliant, and a good 
marksman, he stands steadily to his gun in the most critical times, and de- 
livers his fire coolly and with good effect. The three years’ experience which 
this Western volunteer artillery has had has given its officers and enlisted 
men a vast store of valuable practical knowledge. It is no unusual thing for 
a field-battery to take up its position, intrench itself securely, and open an 
effective fire, in the shortest possible time, unaided by the advice of superior 
officers or the assistance of engineer or other troops. We have abundance of 
rebel testimony in proof of the accuracy and vigor of our artillery fire. 

“I write in great haste,—under a broiling sun,—with only the shelter of a 
tent-fly.” 

‘“Remember McPherson!” was the war-cry with which the gallant 
Logan fought his corps after that able and brilliant young soldier fell. 
We accept the request, and place this remembrance with hearty sorrow 
upon our pages. Born in 1828, James B. McPherson graduated after 
four years’ instruction at West Point in 1853, second in a talented class, 
He was placed in the Corps of Engineers, and passed his time till the 
war broke out in various service, in New York, Delaware, at the Military 
Academy as an instructor, and in San Francisco. Beginning his prac- 
tical war-service as an aide to General Halleck, he was at Fort Donelson 
as chief engineer, at Pittsburg Landing, and at the evacuation of Corinth. 
Twice brevetted for his distinguished services, he was made in May, 1862, 
a brigadier-general of volunteers, and in October of the same year a 
major-general. Recommended in the most ‘unqualified manner by 
General Grant for his conspicuous services at Port Gibson and Vicks- 
burg and ‘in all the incidental actions of the great campaign, he was 
appointed a brigadier-general in the regular army, to date from the Ist 
of August, 1863. In February of 1864 he was Sherman’s principal com- 
mander in the famous march from Vicksburg to Meridian. Later, 
having under him a grand division composed of the 15th, 16th, and 17th 


* Since, we have heard of General Stoneman’s defeat nnd capture.—Eb. 
Vou. IL—19 
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Corps, he moved with the great army upon Atlanta. Prominent in 
every action, and bearing the entire brunt in several, he was killed by 
a sharpshooter, almost at the goal of his hopes, on the 22d of Jaly, 1864. 
When patriotism needs an illustration, when noble honor is eulogized, 
when genius in war asks for examples, when the end is reached and 
peace is won, we shall remember McPherson; and, much as we lament 
his loss, as we toast his memary, we shall declare, ‘‘He did not die in 
vain.” 

We regret that our space will not permit us to give the details, which 
have already flashed over the world, of Farragut’s truly glorious victory. 
With a magnificent fleet prepared to carry out the magnificent pro- 
gramme, he advanced against the obstructions, both at Grant’s Pass and 
the Middle Channel, forced Fort Gaines to surrender,—thereby raising 
a howl of rebel rage,—caused the evacuation of Fort Powell, which com- 
mands Grant’s Pass, destroyed the rebel fleet, invested Fort Morgan, 
and now has the clear sweep of the bay before him to the immediate 
defences of Mobile. The ram Tennessee surrendered, with Admiral 
Buchanan minus a leg; and the victory was entirely complete. Our 
losses were two hundred and forty-nine in killed and wounded. The 
following is a tabular statement of the strength of both combatants. 


THE UNION FLEET. 
FLAG-SHIP, 
Names of Vessels. Class. No. of Guns 
Hartford....... wecenanes oniiees Screw B1OOP...ssereeeeeeee eoceseeonsesate ae 


IRON-CLADS. 
Winnebago 2 turret monitor 
Chickasaw SB CUPPOt MOMIEGE occ cesecce cosvewbes seu 
Tecumseh 1 turret monitor 
Manhattan 1 turret monitor....... chnecebechoreaanes 
Four Mississippi River iron-clads 


SCREW SLOOPS. 


Monongahela 
Lackawanna 


Ossipee 
Galena 
Genesee 


DOUBLE-ENDERS. 
Metacomet......++ GAROOWU OEE Seodiinesciccicd sitceacte tibet 
Side-wheel 
Port Royal Side-wheel 
Conemaugh -seee-Side-wheel 


SCREW GUNBOATS. 

Kennebec...........008 dabibocssanses D1 POMEUEID Siescodboocscnsvedonss oo 
PROB scscssveesers sabpoduavepnteune 4 | Penguin........ Renveeies etisenies 
ODO ssticsidcedcvcactadecccsetctsich TV TemmmbeOes ics scisaviscesvecdecsee 
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TUGS. 


2 | Jasmine......... snipeens sadhetegn.. an 
S | BapeKARORMC << cccccccccsscveseces 


Name. ; Class. 
Tennessee ... w+. ooee eevee + Iron-clad ram, flag-ship 
Nashville Tront-O1a «sicissecs scséuecis cosascicscateles 
MOrgan ..ccccccccrcscres oene ce POMPOM i isicci ei seeicddicciesssat bicecises 5 
Tron-clad 


Total vessels 
Land Works. 
Fort Morgana .....0000 ccccccccccces secvee coe ecccce coccce cee Seecece cocessccccse 
Fort Gaines : 
Battery on Dauphin Island 
Fort Powell, Grant’s Pass...... aciasesiiiiiiade éenibecuiddeaitt eitiodubia 
Other works........ gasblvceenad anssnennntbessuvisbessenteddsaskbidaide 


Total guns cccccccce ccccccesscccce- ccccce covesesceses secccecccccececees 217 
Flotilla. 
Tron-clads and gunboats...........0+s00« cccccccee covcsece cece coccecece 
State gunboats....ceccccccccccccccccccccccccccce csscesece cocece coccseccccee 


Total  gumteecece cccvecicccccccces cecsee doe cccccecsccccesee dovesecs cocses 
Grand total guns.........0..+. eagnhanns shitter eeeneesacsasiesias 


Whatever, therefore, the rebels may say as to the disparity between 
the fleets, their entire strength was far greater than ours. Indeed, by 
lying close to their land battei ies, the number of guns which could be 
brought to bear gave them, with their obstructions, a superiority in 
metal. But Farragut’s “iron hearts and wooden vessels” carried the 
day tremendously and triumphantly. 

The loss of the Tecumseh, which went down with the gallant Craven 
and one hundred men, is the dark spot amid the general illumination, 
and is m&t deplorable. In this connection we introduce the following 
letter, in which we heartily concur:— 


‘“‘Unitep Srares Navat Srartioy, 


Bartimorg, August 10, 1864. 
‘‘Prof. H. Corrféz, Philadelphia: 


‘Dear Sixr:—Will you permit—or admit to the pages of your ‘Magazine’— 
a suggestion? 

“The moment we learn, officially, of the fall of Mobile, and the destruction of 
the rebel fleet there, the establishment of another and a higher grade in the 
naval service should be advocated,—that of ‘admiral,’—and Farragut’s pro- 
motion thereto. 
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“You know we now have only the grade of ‘rear-admiral’ in our service. 
This is a misnomer,—ridiculous, absurd in the extreme: since we have not, as in 
other navies, the two other and higher grades of ‘vice-admirals’ and ‘admi- 
rals’ (the highest). What ever could have possessed Congress to bestow this 
name upon our highest grade in the naval service, it is impossible to conceive; 
they should have been called ‘admirals,’—as we were to have but one grade 
of admiralships. But, as things are, surely there would seem a fitness and 
propriety in creating the full ‘admiralship’ now, and advancing glorious 
old Farragut, ‘the Salamander,’ to that same,—just as we had, some time ago, a 
‘Senior Flag-Officer’ of the navy,—one at the head of all; for New Orleans 
and Mobile, the destruction of Tyo formidable rebel fleets, and the possession of 
the entire Gulf Coast (with the exception of one now unimportant port), most 
assuredly entitle the old hero to such honor. And, as old Jshmael Day, the 
venerable farmer-hero, is in the habit of saying, ‘And let all the people say 
(as they certainly will), AMEN!’ Respectfully and truly yours, 

Fe. 1.” 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


The London Conference having, as we expected, accomplished nothing, 
we turned at once with hope to the Peace Conference at Vienna, which 
held its first session on the 26th of July; and we already have a report 
that peace has been concluded. The King of Denmark, in his great 
straits, has conceded to the three Great Powers by removing the liberal 
ministry, which sets him all right with Austria and Prussia. The minor 
German States hate, but fear, Prussia, and yet sigh for the coming men 
who, like Garibaldi and Victor Emanuel in Italy, shall bring about a 
United Germany. Meanwhile, we are without sufficient details of the 
terms of the reported peace to enable us to state how Denmark is to 
come out of the ordeal, who is to pay the piper, and whether the equili- 
brium thus established is stable or unstable. 


All that can be said of Mexico is that Maximilian sits upon his pre- 
carious throne, that many of the best patriots refuse his amnesty and 
bribes, that Juarez and Negrete are still in arms at Monterey, and that 
the practical little English trimmer Earl Russell does not see his way 
clear to recognizing Max as yet. Hear him:— 

*“‘All I can say is that our course will depend on what we hear as to the 
manner in which the authority of the Emperor is established. Jf we find there 
ts a prospect of a permanent government being established, we shall be very glad to 
acknowledge it. Such a government will be for the advantage of Mexico and 
of Europe. Jf, on the other hand, we find matters still uncertain, and a war still 
going on, which may result one way or the other, we shall say the government is not 
of a kind that would justify us in acknowledging the Archduke as Emperor af Mexico.” 
(Hear, hear.) 


Queen Victoria, in her recent address, has once more committed Great 
Britain to neutrality as far as our war for the Union is concerned. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
*NAVAL STAFF RANK. 


Dear Srr:—Disclaiming all intention of entering into an argument of the 
question ‘opened to discussion by a distinguished naval correspondent,” it 
may not be amiss to place before your readers, before ‘the trustees, pro- 


\ 
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fessors, and alumni of those ancient seats of learning” so unceremoniously 
dragged into the conflict, and before the accomplished gentlemen of the 
most learned profession to which your distinguished naval correspondent 
would appear to belong, the precedence which the experience of centuries has 
established in the naval service. 


. Lord High Admiral. 18. Deputy Medical Inspectors of Hos- 
. Admirals of the Fleet. pitals and Fleets 
. Admirals of the Red. 19. Lieutenants. 
. Admirals of the White. 20. Masters of the Fleet. 
Admirals of the Blue. 21. Inspectors of Machinery Afloat. 
. Vice-Admirals of the Red. 22. Masters. 
Vice-Admirals of the Whité. 23. Chief Engineers of the First, Se- 
. Vice-Admirals of the Blue. cond, and Third Classes. 
. Rear-Admirals of the Red. 24. Chaplains. 
Rear-Admirals of the White. 25. Secretaries to Junior Flag Officers. 
. Rear-Admirals of the Bluc. 26. Secretaries to Commodores of the 
. Commodores of the first and second First Class. 
class. 27. Surgeons. 
. Director-General of Medical De- 28. Paymasters and Pursers. 
partment. 29. Mates. 

. Captains, 80. Assistant Surgeons. 

5. Medical Inspectors of Hospitals 31. Second Masters. 
and Fleets. 82. Assistant Engineers of the First, 

. Commanders. Second, and Third Classes. 

. Secretaries to Flag Officers Com- 33. Midshipmen. 
manding-in-Chief. 


WH SoOMNSS POD 


— it et 


Respectfully, yours, Navis. 


New Berne, N. C., July 2, 1864. 
To the Editor of the ‘United States Servige Magazine.” 

Dear Srr:—Allow me, through the columns of your magazine, to bring be- 
fore the public the subject of raising the rank and pay of hospital stewards. 

This matter was talked about some little time ago; but nothing more sub- 
stantial than talk has been accomplished as yet. 

Hospital stewards of the army, or those known as regular stewards, are 
placed in general and post hospitals, and in the offices of medical directors 
and purveyors,—in the latter two as chief clerks. Those in hospitals have, 
under direction of the surgeon in charge, quite as much work and care as 
any of the regimental quartermasters and commissaries in the service,—with 
the exception that they are not held pecuniarily responsible for loss or damage 
by the Government, not being commissioned officers. By the surgeon in 
charge, however, he is trusted upon his honor ; and seldom is that trust betrayed. 
The duties of hospital stewards are manifold and arduous, taking in the 
several branches of the Medical, Quartermaster’s, Commissary, and ‘)rdnance 
Departments. He usually has the charge of the medicines, hospital stores, 
dressings, bedding, and furniture of the Medical Department, the issue of 
extra clothing, etc., of the Quartermaster’s, the making of the return for rations, 
the drawing and issuing, with the statement of the hospital fund, of the 
Commissary’s, and the storage and supervision of such ordnance stores as 
may happen to be brought into the hospital by sick and wounded soldiers. 
In addition to this, he is supposed to attend in person and supervise the 
policing of the hospital, see that the quartermaster and sexton are notified 
ofthe death of a patient, that proper requisitions for fuel, forage, etc. are 
made out in season, and, in fact, that the huge machine moves regularly and in 
order. Those in offices of directors and purveyors have usually a position 
similar to that of chief clerks in quartermasters’ offices, who receive one 
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hundred and twenty-five dollars per month and one ration per day. The 
steward receives the sum of thirty dollars per month, one ration per day, and 
the allowance of clothing of other non-commissioned staff officers,—amounting 
to about five dollars per month. 

As a matter of right, I appeal to those who have the ability to bring this 
matter before the proper authorities, so that justice may be done. 

The medical officers in the service are those who know us best, and who 
know whether this statement be true or not. I think I may say that there 
are not one dozen medical men in the service who will not be glad to see 
something done, and will not declare it, in their opinions, just and beneficial 
to the service. 

If some of these, and others who know the truth of this, will take hold of 
the matter and ‘‘set the ball rolling,” they will not only benefit the service, 
but receive the thanks and good wishes of a large number of hard-worked and 
poorly-paid men. ONE wHo Is INTERESTED. 


THE LATE REV. DR. WINSLOW. 


The public have already been informed of the death of this noble and useful 
man. His services in behalf of the Sanitary Commission had rendered him 
known throughout our armies in Virginia. We gather up a few facts concern- 
ing him from the obituary notices in the daily papers. 

The Rev. Gorpén Winstow, M.D., D.D., was a native of Vermont, and gra- 
duated at Yale College. He was rector at Troy, Annapolis, and Staten Island. 
At the latter place he was also chaplain of the quarantine. When this war 
broke out, he was the first chaplain commissioned in New York State, and 
attended the ‘‘Duryea Zouaves” through their two years of heroic service. 
He became interested in the sanitary welfare of the army, and during the 
last year has been the Inspector of the Potomac Army for the Commission. 
At the time of his death, by drowning in the Potomac, on the 7th of June, he 
was conveying his wounded son, Colonel Cleveland Winslow, of the ‘“‘Duryea 
Zouaves,”’ to Washington; and a large circle of friends in civiland military life 
mourn his loss. He was an invaluable aid to the Commission; and his bravery 
and fidelity on many battle-fields are remembered by a host of officers and 
soldiers. He was a man of large attainments in science and literature, and a 
member of several scientific bodies. He came from a noble family; and his 
brothers, the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, D.D., and the Rev. Dr. Myron Winslow, 
have attained high distinction in their respective spheres. At the time of his 
death Dr. Winslow had attained his sixtieth year, but was in perfect health 
and vigor. 


MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Heap-Quarters, Rock Istanp Barracks, 
Rock Istanp, Inurnors, July 18, 1864. 
To the Editor of the ‘United States Service Magazine.” 


Sir:—In the military ‘‘Notes and Queries” of your valuable book for July, 
you state (in answering a question as to a sentinel’s proper front) ‘that a 
sentinel on any one of the four sides of a camp will face outward.” Now, a 
sentinel on the parapet of a prison, if he should face outward, would turn his 
back on what he is guarding, and a rebel prisoner could throw a missile at the 
said sentinel and knock him down, or commit any other violence, owing to the 
sentinel’s back being turned. Please tell me (Ques.), In what direction does @ 
sentinel face when facing to the proper front, the sentinel being on the parapet 
of a prison-enclosure? Please omit name, and believe me, R. J. 
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The Army. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending July 9, 1864. 


Major D. C. Howard, 103d Ohio Volunteers, to date July 5, 1864, for absence 
without leave, neglect of duty in failing to report to his regiment, so as to keep 
the commanding officer thereof advised of his whereabouts. 

Captain William Osterhorn, 3lst Missouri Volunteers, to date July 2, 1864, 
for drunkenness while on duty, neglect of duty, and conduct unbecoming an 
officer and gentleman. 

Captain D. H. Powers, 6th Michigan Cavalry, to date July 5, 1864, for 
treachery and cowardice. 

Captain Christian Hedges, 7th Iowa Veteran Volunteers, to date July 6, 
1864, for intemperance and straggling. 

Captain Arthur Weicker, 20th New York Battery, to date July 7, 1864, for 
desertion, and improper conduct in obtaining his appointment as captain. 

Captain J. W. Parmetar, 12th Kansas Volunteers, to date July 7, 1864, for 
habitual drunkenness. 

Captain M. H. Jolly, 22d Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date July 8, 1864, for 
having tendered his resignation based on surgeon’s certificate specifying him 
to be a confirmed inebriate. 

First Lieutenant C. J. Ball, 18th United States Infantry, to date January 
10, 1864, for absence without leave. ; 

First Lieutenant C. J. Chatfield, 20th New York Battery, to date July 7, 
1864, for improper conduct in obtaining his appointment as first lieutenant. 

Second Lieutenant J. Hank, 20th Indiana Volunteers, to date June 20, 
1864, for absence without leave. 

Second Lieutenant Cornelius McLean, 39th New York Volunteers, to date 
July 7, 1864, for absence without leave, and failing to file the necessary sur- 
geon’s certificate of disability and make reports to his regiment, as required 
by the regulations of the War Department. 

Second Lieutenant E. K. Shaw, 9th Maine Volunteers, to date May 20, 1864, 
for misbehavior while his command was in front of the enemy, in falling 
back from his position on the picket line without cause and without orders. 

The following officers of the 29th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date July 
8, 1864, for making application to be mustered out, by reason of expiration 
of term of service, after having availed themselves of the Veteran furlough 
granted their regiment, their commands at the time being in front of the 
enemy :— 

Colonel William Rickards; Captain William D. Rickards; Captain William 
J. Byrnes; and First Lieutenant Joseph Maguigan. 


Dismissals Confirmed. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
confirmed :— 

Captain Thomas Dunlap, Jr., 29th Connecticut (Colored) Volunteers, to date 
June 23, 1864, for being too drunk to attend the court ordered for his trial on 
a charge of drunkenness. 

First Lieutenant John George Hiller, 4th United States Colored Cavalry, 
and First Lieutenant George L. Hayne, 4th United States Colored Cavalry, 
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for having tendered their resignations while under charges, and assigning 
such as a reason therefor. 

First Lieutenant Thomas L. Scott, 70th Ohio Veteran Volunteers, for desert- 
ing his command while in front of the eneimy, near Kenesaw Mountain, June 
19, 1864, for drunkenness, and conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :— 

Colonel Lewis M. Peck, 178d New York Volunteers, and he is restored to his 
place on the rolls of the regiment. 

Captain A. M. Pollard, 88th Illinois Volunteers, he having been previously 
exonerated by a military commission of the charge of absence without leave. 

Captain B. F. Ryer, 20th Independent Battery, New York Volunteers, and 
he is restored to his command, vice Captain Arthur Weicker, same Battery, dis- 
missed. 

First Lieutenant Mark Andrews, 20th Independent Battery, New York Vo- 
lunteers, and he is restored to his command, vice First Lieutenant C. J. Chat- 
field, same Battery, dismissed. f 

Lieutenant Amos Savage, 89th Illinois Volunteers. 


Restored to Commission. 
The following officers, heretofore dismissed, have been restored, provided 
the vacancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States :— 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. M. Ralston, 109th Pennsylvania Volunteers, with pay 
from the date at which he rejoins his command for duty. 
Surgeon Josiah Carr, 30th Maine Veteran Volunteers. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending July 16, 1864. 

The following officers, to date July 9, 1864, for inefficiency and neglect of 
duty :— 

Captain D. 8. Malvern, 7th Iowa Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant 0. M. Fish, 15th Kansas Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Allen Ellsworth, 7th lowa Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant F. C. Smith, 15th Kansas Cavalry. 

The following officers of the 2d Minnesota Volunteers, to date July 12, 1864, 
for having, while their commands were in front of the enemy, applied to be 
mustered out, after having availed themselves of the furlough granted their 
regiment as Veteran Volunteers :— 

Captain J. C. Dourahower. 

Captain Charles F. Meyer. - 

First Lieutenant Hiram Lobdell. 

First Lieutenant William W. Wilson. 

Second Lieutenant Charles Rampe. 

Second Lieutenant Edward Wait. 


The following officers, to date July 14, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Absence without leave. 
Assistant Surgeon Elmer Nichols, 118th Minois (Mounted) Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant M. Carroll, 99th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Benjamin V. Carey, 122d Illinois Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Michael L. G. O’Brian, 28d United States Colored Troops. 
Second Lieutenant 8. L. Savage, 183d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


For failing to report in person at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, as ordered. 
First Lieutenant Eugene L. Townsend, Veteran Reserve Corps. 


Disobedience of orders and absence without leave. 
First Lieutenant Isaac Addis, 99th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
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For failing to report to the Medical Director at Annapolis, Maryland, as ordered. 
Second Lieutenant J. W. Yeaton, 39th United States Colored Troops. 


Conduct unbecoming an officer ‘and gentleman, in refusing to return money taken 
from a soldier whom he, while officer of the guard, had caused to be arrested. 


Second Lieutenant Henry Harrison, 83d Ohio Volunteers. 


Desertion. 

Second Lieutenant Joseph M. Rosser, 5th Maryland Volunteers, to date June 
8, 1864. 

The following officers, to date June 16, 1864, for desertion, having been 
published officially and failed to appear before the Commission :— 

First Lieutenant L. H. Newbold, 188th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Charles H. Beine, 188th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Henry M. Field, 36th United States Colored Troops, to 
date April 19, 1864. 


Dismissals Confirmed. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
confirmed :— 

Assistant Surgeon A. H. Hayes, 16th Wisconsin Veteran Volunteers, to date 
July 1, 1864, for disobedience of orders and absence without leave. 

Second Lieutenant Donald Gillies, 125th New York Volunteers, for having 
tendered his resignation, on the ground that a wound received in the battle 
of Gettysburg has so intimidated him that he has become constitutionally a 
coward and unfit to lead his company into action. 


Dismissal Amended. 


The order of dismissal in the case of Chaplain A. J. Warner, 12th Illinois 
Cavalry, to date March 23, 1863, has been so amended as to date October 31, 


1863. 
Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel August Otto, 58th New York Volunteers, and he has 
been honorably discharged upon tender of resignation, to date April 5, 1864. 

Captain John Ordner, 10th New York Cavalry, he having been killed in 
battle. 

Captain W. W. Paige, 10th New York Cavalry, he having been reported 
missing, supposed to have been either killed in battle or captured by the 
enemy. 

Assistant Surgeon J. B. Greene, 5th Rhode Island Heavy Artillery, he having 
been previously acquitted before a Military Commission of the charge of ab- 
sence without leave. 

Dismissals 


For the Week ending July 23, 1864. 

Colonel Benjamin F. Onderdonk, 1st New York Mounted Rifles, to date July 
19, 1864, for drunkenness on duty, and for intrigue and underhand devices to 
accomplish the dismissal of an officer of his regiment. 

Captain Peter Fisher, 48th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date July 9, 1864, 
with loss of all pay and allowances, for conduct unbecoming an officer and 
gentleman, in appearing at a theatre in Cincinnati in company with a prosti- 
tute. and for absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant William K. Sharp, 8th Tennessee Volunteers, to date July 
19, 1864, for having tendered his resignation on insufficient grounds, and on 
account of incompetency. 

First Lieutenant A. G. Fellows, 56th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date June 
9, 1864, with loss of all pay and allowances due since May 12, 1864, for cowardice, 
wim? of conduct, and inefficiency, during and after the action of May 
12, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Christian Troescher, 4th Ohio Cavalry, to date July 16, 
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1864, for violation of the 52d and 54th Articles of War, conduct unbecoming an 
officer and gentleman, and absence without authority. 

Second Lieutenant H. H. Spriggle, 22d Penngylvania Cavalry, to date July 
18, 1864, for breaking his arrest, and absenting himself from camp until 
arrested by the provost-guard. 

Second Lieutenant James M. D. Willis, 8th Tennessee Volunteers, to date 
July 20, 1864, for having tendered his resignation on insufficient grounds, and 
on account of incompetency while his command was in front of the enemy. 

Second Lieutenant John D. Wilson, 29th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date 
July 21, 1864, for having applied for a discharge on account of expiration of 
service after having availed himself of the furlough granted his regiment as 
Veteran Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Jefferson W. Brockway, 81st New York Volunteers, to 
date July 6, 1864, for having tendered his resignation on insufficient grounds 
while his command was in front of the enemy. 

The following officers, to date July 20, 1864, for making application to be 
mustered out, by reason of expiration of term of service, after having availed 
themselves of the Veteran furlough granted their respective regiments, their 
commands at the time being in front of the enemy :— 

Captain Frank B. M. Bonsall, 28th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain J. H. Goldsmith, 29th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Charles W. Chapman, 28th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Aaron Lazarus, 28th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Robert H. Bonner, 29th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


Dismissals Confirmed. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
confirmed :— 

Major Henry Roessle, 15th New York Cavalry, to date May 24, 1864, for 
having grossly neglected his duty while in command of pickets, resulting in 
the capture of eleven men and forty-five horses. 

Captain Edward G. Breene, 35th Indiana Volunteers, to date June 29, 
1864, for cowardice, in running away from his‘command at the battle of Re- 
saca, and also in the attack of the enemy on Whittaker’s Brigade, on the 
night of the 20th instant. 

Captain Samuel H. Hamilton, 26th Ohio Volunteers, to date June 29, 1864, 
for cowardice in the face of the enemy, and absence without proper authority. 

First Lieutenant A. P. Hefner, 28th Kentucky Veteran Volunteers, to date 
June 29, 1864, for cowardice before the enemy and gross neglect of duty. 

Lieutenant J. A. Chenery, 1st North Carolina Union Volunteers, to date 
July 6, 1864, for having tendered his resignation on insufficient grounds in 
the face of the enemy. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :— 

Surgeon H. J. Maynard, Ist. Arkansas Cavalry, he having rejoined his regi- 
ment and been acquitted by a Military Commission of the charge of absence 
without leave. 

First Lieutenant Isaac M. Beebe, 12th Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps. 

First Lieutenant Ira L. Morris, 71st Ohio Volunteers, and he will be consi- 
dered as honorably discharged as an officer from the date of the order of dis- 
missal, but’ held to service under his present enlistment as a private soldier 
of the Union Light Guards, Ohio Volunteer Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Charles Stierlin, 1st Missouri Artillery, and he has been 
honorably discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 


Dishonorable Discharge Oonfirmed, 
The order heretofore issued, dishonorably discharging Captain Frederick A. 
R&ymond, 127th Illinois Volunteers, to date July 6, 1864, for leaving his com- 
mand without authority, while advancing on the enemy, June 19, 1864, going 
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to the rear and remaining until sent for, and again on the 27th of June, during 
the assault on the enemy’s works, has been confirmed. 


Dropped from the Rolls. 


First Lieutenant Henry Ogilvie, 1st United States Cavalry, having absented 
himself from his regiment without authority since October 18, 1863, has been 
dropped from the rolls of the army as a deserter, to take effect from that date. 


Restored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, have been restored, with pay 
from the date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the 
vacancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States :— 

Lieutenant John Devine, 32d Iowa Volunteers. , . 

Second Lieutenant Demarest J. Smith, 6th Maryland Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant James McHugh, 35th Indiana Volunteers. 


Sentence Disapproved. 

The sentence, ‘To be dismissed the service,” in the case of Captain Frank 
G. Noyes, Commissary of Subsistence, United States Volunteers, hes been dis- 
approved. 

Sentence Remitted. 

The sentence, “‘ To be suspended from rank, pay, and command, and to be 
stricken from the list of promotion for two years from the promulgation of this 
sentence,” in the caseof First Lieutenant James Y. Semple, 15th United States 
Infantry, has been remitted. 


Exempt from Dismissal. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’sS OFFICE, 
Wasuineaton, July 26, 1864. 

The following-named officers, charged with offences and heretofore pub- 
lished, are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, 
the Military Commission instituted by Special Orders No. 53, series of 1863, 
from the War Department, having reported that satisfactory defence has been 
made in their respective cases, viz. :— 

Captain Andrew Fagan, lst Pennsylvania Artillery. 

Captain James Donahue, 8th Michigan Volunteers. 

Captain G. W. Van Slyk, 128th New York Volunteers. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


To be Beoommended for Dismissal. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasuinoTon, July 23, 1864. 
Captain Thomas A. Martin, 4th United States Infantry, having been re- 
ported at the head-quarters of the army for absence without leave, is hereby 
notified that he will be recommended for dismissal from the service of the 
United States unless within fifteen days from this date he appears before the 
Military Commission in session in this city, of which Brigadier-General Cald- 
well, United States Volunteers, is President, and makes satisfactory defence 


to the charges against him. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutani-General. 
Dismissals 
For the Week ending July 30, 1864. 


The order heretofore issued discharging Major Norman M. Finley, 19th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, has been revoked, and he has been dismissed, to date 
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July 28, 1864, for inefficiency, neglect of duty in not rendering returns of 
public property under his charge, and absence without leave. 

Major William A. McKay, 2d New York Artillery, to date July 25, 1864, for 
tendering his resignation in a disrespectful and insubordinate manner. 

Captain John Stewart, 15th Michigan Volunteers, to date July 22, 1864, with 
loss of all pay and allowances, for absence without leave, speculating and at- 
tending to private business while under medical treatment in hospital, and for 
physical disability resulting from an improper disease contracted prior to his 
entering the service. 

Captain James H. Greene, 8th Wisconsin Volunteers, to date July 22, 1864, 
with loss of all pay and allowances, for habitual drunkenness on duty, defraud- 
ing the Government by selling public property and appropriating the proceeds 
to his own use, and for giving aid and comfort to the enemy by selling Govern- 
ment stores to disloyal persons. 

Captain James G. Van Martin, 22d New York Cavalry, to date July 26, 1864, , 
for having tendered his resignation on the ground that he considered himself 
incompetent to perform his duties. 

Captain William Cussack, 96th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date July 28, 
1864, with loss of all pay and allowances, for drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct, unbecoming an officer and gentleman, while on board the transport 
Rappahannock, July 11, 1864. 

Captain Julius Jaehne, 16th Illinois Cavalry, to date July 11, 1864, for neglect 
of duty, in not having the rolls and records of his company in readiness for 
its muster out of service, thereby working prejudice to the interest of the 
enlisted men of his command, and violating the orders of the War Department. 

Assistant Surgeon Simon C. Sanger, 6th New York Cavalry, to date July 22, 
1864, for drunkenness, and gross neglect of duty in not attending to the 
wounded men ina train which had been placed under his charge. All this 
while his command was in the presence of the enemy. 

Assistant Surgeon G. W. H. Kemper, 17th Indiana Volunteers, to date July 
27, 1864, for having applied for a discharge after having availed himself of 
the furlough granted his regiment as Veteran Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant A. A. Abbott, 22d Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date July 23, 
1864, for having carelessly raised an alarm in camp, by hurriedly and in a 
frightened manner proclaimed a successful rebel attack, and for breach of 
‘arrest and parole. 

First Lieutenant James W. Robinson, 11th Kentucky Cavalry, to date July 23, 
1864, for having tendered his resignation on insufficient grounds while his 
command was in front of the enemy. 

First Lieutenant Charles W. Spaulding, 20th Illinois Volunteers, to date 
July 25, 1864, for having absented himself without authority since April 25, 
1864. ‘ 

First Lieutenant Joseph H. Suggett, Adjutant 22d New York Cavalry, to 
date July 25, 1864, for having tendered his resignation upon the ground of 
incompetency. 

First Lieutenant Andrew W. Wymann, 2d Arkansas Cavalry, to date July 26, 
1864, for making a false statement, to the injury of the interests of the service, 
intending thereby to bring his immediate commanding officer into contempt 
with the enlisted men of his company. 

Lieutenant Thomas Riley, 1st District of Columbia Cavalry, to date July 22, 
1864, for drunkenness while under medical treatment. 

Lieutenant J. W. Hanlon, 88th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date July 22, 
1864, with loss of all pay and allowances, for fraudulent conduct in obtaining 
money from enlisted men of his regiment, and failing to refund the same. 

Second Lieutenant George Williams, 8th Michigan Cavalry, to date July 23, 
1864, for having tendered his resignation on insufficient grounds while his com- 
mand was in front of the enemy. 

Second Lieutenant George R. Palmer, 2d Company Sharpshooters, 27th 
Michigan Volunteers, to date July 23, 1864, with loss of all pay and allowances 
since May 6, 1864, for cowardly and disgraceful conduct in deserting his com- 
mand while engaged with the enemy at the battle of the Wilderness, May 6, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Sylvanus T. Rugg, 4th United States Artillery, to date 
July 22, 1864, for having twice drawn his pay for three different months. 
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Second Lieutenant James M. Sinkes, 6th Indiana Cavalry, to date July 25, 
1864, for having tendered his resignation without sufficient cause, during an 
active campaign, while his command was in front of the enemy. 

Second Lieutenant Sylvester R. Larason, 5th Indiana Cavalry, having 
tendered his resignation, has been dismissed, to date July 25, 1864, on account 
of physical disability from an immoral disease resulting from his own impru- 
dence. 

Second Lieutenant Warren J. Hank, 20th Indiana Volunteers, to date June 
20, 1864, for absence without leave; erroneously published in the dismissals 
for the week ending July 9, 1864, as Second Lieutenant J. Hank, 20th Indiana 
Volunteers. 

The following officers, to date July 4, 1864, for the causes mentioned, having 
been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Absence without leave. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles F. Smith, 178th New York Volunteers. 
Major William H. Lamont, 83d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant George E. Bird, 8d Maryland Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant A. A. Casler, 45th New York Volunteers. 


For failing to report at Officers’ United States General Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee, 
on expiration of leave, and for absence without leave. 


Captain Joseph Edington, 32d Iowa Volunteers. 
Dismissals Confirmed. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
confirmed :— 

First Lieutenant M. 8. Eddleton, 5th Missouri State Militia Cavalry, to date 
July 15, 1864, for continued disobedience of the lawful and proper orders of 
his commanding officer, gross neglect of duty to the prejudice of the interests 
of the service, and continued gambling and association with the enlisted men 
under his command. 

Second Lieutenant G. M. Burnetta, 145th Mlinois Volunteers (one hundred 
days’ men), with Joss of all pay and allowances, to be stripped of all insignia 
of rank in the presence of his company, and be closely confined in the Myrtle 
Street prison, St. Louis, Missouri, to await trial as an accessory to the crime 
of murder, for having, without authority, left his guard, of which he was the 
regular detailed officer, to accompany a marauding party of enlisted men of 
his company on a pillaging expedition, and for making no attempt to prevent 
their cowardly and inhuman conduct in shooting and killing a peaceful citizen 
who remonstrated against their outrages. ' 


Mustered Out, 


Colonel Samuel Crooks, 22d New York Cavalry, has been mustered out of 
service, to date July 22, 1864, for violation of the 49th Article of War, in occa- 
sioning a false alarm in the army in which he was serving. 


Dismissals Revoked. 

The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :— 

Colonel O. H. Moore, 25th Michigan Voluntecrs, and Captain 6th United 
States Infantry, and he is restored to his command as colonel, provided the 
vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of the State, and as captain in 
the regular service. 

Colonel William Rickards, 29th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and his name will 
be restored to the rolls of the regiment, provided the vacancy has not been 
filled, evidence of which must be obtained from the Governor. 

Captain M. Noble, 101st Ohio Volunteers, satisfactory explanation having 
been made of the charge of absence without leave, and he having been honor- 
ably discharged upon tender of resignation. 

The following officers of the 2d United States Infantry, and they are restored 
to their rank and regiment :— 

First Lieutenants Francis E. Lacy, Thomas Byrne, and James Butler. 
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Notice to Delinquents. 


The following officers, having been reported at the head-quarters of the army 
for the offences hereinafter specified, are hereby notified that they will stand 
dismissed the service of the United States unless within fifteen (15) days from 
August 1, 1864, they appear before the Military Commission in session in 
Washington, D.C., of which Brigadier-General John C. Caldwell, United States 
Volunteers, is President, and make satisfactory defence to the charges against 
them :— 


Fraudulent conduct in drawing pay for two servants, and certifying they were not 
soldiers, when he kad a private servant, an enlisted man. 


Colonel John E. Hapgood, 5th New Hampshire Volunteers. 


Absence without leave. 


First Lieutenant Alonzo Eaton, Quartermaster 2d Iowa Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Luke Brennan, 69th New York Volunteers. 


Sentences of Courts-Martial. 


‘Second Lieutenant C. W. Howland, 5th Regiment Rhode Island Artillery, 
‘to forfeit to the United States his pay for twenty-five days,” for absence 
without leave. 

First Lieutenant Thomas Allen, 5th Rhode Island Cavalry, ‘‘to be suspended 
from command for the period of three months, to forfeit to the United States 
his pay proper during that time, and to be reprimanded in general orders for 
conduct prejudicial to good order and military discipline.” 

Captain Henry Jansen, 12th Illinois Cavalry, ‘to be dishonorably dis- 
missed,” for insubordinate conduct, mutiny, conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman, and tyranny. 

Colonel C. C. Tevis, 8d Maryland Cavalry, ‘‘to be reprimanded by the 
Chief of Cavalry, Department of the Gulf,” for conduct to the prejudice of 
good order, &c., in entering and running upon a public race-course a horse 
belonging to the United States, and betting upon the race. | 

Second Lieutenant James T. Stewart, 62d Illinois Volunteers, to be repri- 
manded in general orders by the general commanding Department of Arkansas, 
for neglect of duty. Ordered to be dismissed the service by the President, on 
the recommendation of the commanding general aforesaid. 

Second Lieutenant Charles Lewis, 2d United States Cavalry, to be dishonor- 
ably dismissed the service of the United States, and then be hanged by the 
neck until dead, at such time and place as the President of the United States 
may direct, for kidnapping, aiding and abetting the escape of a prisoner of 
war, receiving a bribe, and murder. 

Captain Louis Vansteenkiste, 6th Missouri Cavalry, to be cashiered for 
drunkenness on duty, making false muster, and signing a false certificate. 

First Lieutenant Alexander Schrader, 1st Missouri Infantry, to be dismissed 
the service for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 

Major W. W. Trowbridge, 14th New York Volunteers, Heavy Artillery, ‘to 
be cashiered, and to refund to the proper authorities six hundred dollars, and 
that his crime, place of abode, and name be published in the principal papers 
in this city (New York) and in the State from which he came,” for certifying 
to fraudulent accounts, and defrauding recruits William Babcock and Robert 
Purcell of their bounty, amount.ng to three hundred dollars each. 


Army Pay by the recent Act of Congress. 
CAVALRY, 


Sergeant-Major...........ssse0+++e20 001 Hospital Steward 

Quartermaster’s Sergeant........ 22 00 | Corporal...........deccceseees ennai 18 00 
Chief Bugler or Trumpeter...... 23 00| Bugler or Trumpeter.............. 16 00 
First Sergeant.........ssseee sees 2400] Farrier and Blacksmith........... 18 00 
Ber geamt.....rccccccccrorscceserccccee 20 00 | Private. .occccsissescsosesesevsscsioesecs 20:00 
Commissary Sergeant............. 2200] Veterinary Surgeon...........+« 75 00 


e. 
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ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY. 


Sergeant-Major $26 00 | Corporal........ aiaaesaaoes ececceccsces 
Quartermaster’s Sergeant. 22 00 | Artificer, artillery..............00. 
Commissary Sergeant 22 00 | Private...... ace apeaasecs deqanerivesese 
First Sergeant 24 00 | Principal musician.. 
Sergeant.......0+ + edna senieseiesecnsns 20 00 | Musician. ........sseveesereess 
Hospital Steward...........secee+e 83 00 


ORDNANCE. 


Sergeant. e000 sseeee 04 00 | Private, first class......... 
Corporal........s.0+0+ dccccessecescess 20 00 | Private, second class. 


SAPPERS, MINERS, AND PONTONIERS. 
Sergeant-Major.... $36 00 | Private, first class 
Quartermaster’s Sergeant........ 22 00] Private, second class 
Sergeant........ edevecsevesosascaseres 84 00 | Musician. ........ccccccsesceseces 
COPDOREN sic ccsnee cccseosssbevesonscces 20 00 


BRIGADE AND REGIMENTAL BANDS. 
$75 00 | One-fourth of band 
One-fourth of band.............+- 84 00 | One-half of band............ lemeaties 
Hospital Stewards, first class...$33 00 | Matrons...........0sseees0 jaeesisnen -$10 00 
second class 25 00 | Female nurses—40 cents per day, and 
“6 third class.. 23 00 one ration. 


New Enrolment Act. 
[General Orders No. 224.] 


War DEPARTMENT, } 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasuinaton, July 6, 1864. 


The following act of Congress is published for the information and govern- 
ment of all concerned. 


Pustic, No. 196. 


An act further to regulate and provide for the enrolling and calling out the 
national forces, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States may, 
at his discretion, at any time hereafter, call for any number of men as volun- 
teers, for the respective terms of one, two, and three years, for military ser- 
vice; and any such volunteer, or, in case of draft, as hereinafter provided, 
any substitute, shall be credited to the town, township, ward of a city, pre- 
cinct, or election district, or of a county not so subdivided, toward the quota 
of which he may have volunteered or engaged as a substitute; and every 
volunteer whois accepted and mustered into the service for a term of one year, 
unless sooner discharged, shall receive, and be paid by the United States, a 
bounty of 3100; and if for a term of two years, unless sooner discharged, a 
bounty of $200; and if for a term of three years, unless sooner discharged, 
a bounty of $300; one-third of which bounty shall be paid to the soldier at 
the time of his being mustered into the service, one-third at the expiration 
of one-half of his term of service, and one-third at the expiration of his term 
of service. And in case of his death while in service, the residue of his 
bounty unpaid shall be paid to his widow, if he shall have left a widow; if 
not, to his children; or, if there be none, to his mother, if she be a widow. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That in case the quota, or any part thereof, 
of any town, township, ward of a city, precinct, or election district, or of 
any county not so subdivided, shall not be filled within the space of fifty days 
after such call, then the President shall immediately order a draft for one 
year, to fill such quota, or any part thereof which may be unfilled; and in 
case of any such draft no payment of money shall be accepted or received by 
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the Government as commutation to release any enrolled or drafted man from 
personal obligation to perform military service. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the Executive 
of any of the States to send recruiting agents into any of the States declared 
to be in rebellion, except the States of Arkansas. Tennessee, and Louisiana, 
to recruit volunteers under any call under the provisions of this act, who shall 
be credited to the State, and to the respective subdivisions thereof, which may 
procure the enlistment. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That drafted men, substitutes, and volun- 
teers, when mustered in, shall be organized into or assigned to regiments, 
batteries, or other organizations of their own States, and, as far as practicable, 
shall, when assigned, be permitted to select their own regiments, batteries, or 
other organizations from among those of their respective States which at the 
time of assignment may not be filled to their maximum number. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the twentieth section of the act entitled 
‘“‘An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act for enrolling and calling out the 
national forces, and for other purposes,’”’ approved February 24, 1864, shall 
be construed to mean that the Secretary of War shall discharge minors under 
the age of eighteen years, under the circumstances and on the conditions 
prescribed in said section; and hereafter, if any officer of the United States 
shall knowingly enlist or muster into the military service any person under 
the age of sixteen years, with or without the consent of his parent or guard- 
ian, such person so enlisted or recruited shall be immediately discharged, 
upon repayment of all bounties received; and such recruiting or mustering 
officer who shall knowingly enlist any person under sixteen years of age shall 
be dismissed the service, with forfeiture of all pay and allowances, and shall 
be subject to such further punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That section three of an act entitled “An 
act to amend an act entitled ‘An act for calling out the national forces, and 
for other purposes,’ ” approved February 24, 1864, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended, so as to authorize and direct district provost-marshals, under the 
direction of the Provost-Marshal General, to make a draft for one hundred 
per cent, in addition to the number required to fill the quota of any district 
as provided by said section. 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That, instead of travelling pay, all drafted 
persons reporting at the place of rendezvous shall be allowed transportation 
from their places of residence; and persons discharged at the place of ren- 
dezvous shall’be allowed transportation to their places of residence. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That all persons in the naval service of the 
United States, who have entered said service during the present rebellion, 
who have not been credited to the quota of any town, district, ward, or State, 
by reason of their being in said service, and not enrolled prior to February 
24, 1864, shall be enrolled and credited to the quotas of the town, ward, dis- 
trict, or State in which they respectively reside, upon satisfactory proof of 
their residence made to the Secretary of War. 

Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That if any person duly drafted shall be 
absent from home in the prosecution of his usual business, the provost-mar- 
shal of the district shall cause him to be duly notified as soon as may be, and 
he shall not be deemed a deserter, nor liable as such, until notice has been 
given to him and reasonable time allowed for him to return and report to the 
provost-marshal of his district; but such absence shall not otherwise affect 
his liability under this act. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to alter or in any way affect the provisions of the seventeenth sec- 
tion of an act approved February 24, 1864, entitled ‘An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘ An act for enrolling and calling out the national forces, and for other 
purposes,’ ’’ approved March 8, 18638. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to alter or change the provisions of existing laws relative to 
permitting persons liable to military service, to furnish substitutes. 

Approved, July 4, 1864. 

By order of the Secretary of War: E. D. TOWNSEND, 

‘ Assistant Adjuiant- General. 


‘ 
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Personal Items. 


Brigadier-General George Crook has been brevetted Major-General of Volun- 
teers, by the President, on the recommendation of Major-General Hunter. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. B. Clitz, of the 6th U.S. Infantry, has been ordered 
from the U. S. Military Academy to the position of Major in the 12th Infantry. 

General Sherman protests against the entrance of recruiting-agents into his 
department, claiming that they will swell the number of idle non-combatants, 
without rendering any commensurate service. 

Captain Winslow, of the Kearsarge, is reported to have lost the use of his left 
eye, and the oculists of Paris give him no hope of its restoration. 


Promotions by Brevet. 


The following promotions by brevet have been made by the President :— 
Brigadier-General M. C: Meigs, Quartermaster-General, to be Major-General 
U. 8. Army. 

Brigadier-Generals J. G. Barnard, 8. G. Burbridge, George Crook, and W. H. 
Emory, U. 8. Volunteers, to be Major-Generals U. 8. Volunteers. 


Regular Navy. 
Orders, &e. 


Second Assistant Engineer E. M. Breese, to take passage to the Pacifie 
Squadron, for duty on the Lamcaster. 

Carpenter John Mills, to the Juniata. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Edward S. Matthews, to the Naval Academy. 

Gunner Benjamin Bunker, to the receiving-ship North Carolina. 

Commander E. Lanier, to examination at Philadelphia and Washington. 

Commanders R, W. Meade and John Calhoun, to examination at Philadel- 
phia and Washington. 

Assistant Surgeon Charles 8. Giberson, to the Naval Rendezvous, 14 State 
Street, New York. 

Assistant Surgeon J. H. Clark, to the navy-yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Second Assistant Engineer William D. McIlvaine, to duty at New York, as 
assistant to Chief-Engineer Wood. . 

Paymaster William G. Marcy, as Inspector of Provisions and Clothing at 
the navy-yard, New York. 

Paymaster Robert Pettit, as Inspector of Provisions and Clothing at the 
navy-yard, Philadelphia. 

Assistant Paymaster James Hoy, Jr., to special duty at New York. 

Captain A. K. Long, Commanders B. J. Totten, Henry French, and T. M. 
Brasher, and Lieutenant George W. Doty, to examination at Philadelphia and 
Washington. 

Commodore Frederick Engle, to duty at Washington, D. C., as President of 
a Board to examine officers under the act to establish and equalize the grade 
of line-officers of the United States Navy. 

Paymaster George A. Sawyer, to the practice-ship Sabine. 

Commodore William W. McKeon, ordered to duty at Washington, D. C., with 
Commodore Engle. 

Commodore William M. Glendy and Commodore A. A. Harwood, to duty at 
Washington, D. C., with Commodore Engle. 

Paymaster R. H. Douglass, to take passage to Charleston, S. C., for duty in 
the New Hampshire. 

Second Assistant Engineer Isaac S. Tinney, Third Assistant Engineers 
Henry H. Smith, James W. Hutchinson, Charles F. Marsland, and Thomas 
Crummey, to the Susquehanna. 

Lieutenant Henry F. Picking, to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Lieutenant Commander James Parker, Jr., to command the Maumee. 

Vor. IL—20 
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Third Assistant Engineer Henry D. Heiser, to examination at Philadelphia. 

Second Assistant Engineer George D. Emmons, to duty at Philadelphia, as 
assistant to Chief-Engineer F. C. Dade. 

Second Assistant Engineer M. H. Plunkett, to duty as assistant to Chief- 
Engineer C. H. Baker, at Boston, Mass. 

Surgeon H. F. McSherry, to the Dacotah. 

Lieutenant-Commander William H. Dana, to take passage to Charleston, 8.C., 
for the command of the Winona. 

Gunner William H. Hamilton, to the practice-ship Sabine. 

Captain F. B. Ellison, ordered to examination at Philadelphia and Washington. 

Lieutenant-Commander William ©. West, to ordnance duty at the navy- 
yard, Philadelphia. 

Commander A. S. Baldwin, to examination at Philadelphia and Washington. 

Third Assistant Engineer George W. Stivers, to examination at Philadelphia. 

Paymaster A. J. Clark, to the Susquehanna. 

Second Assistant Engineer Joseph Walters, to the Mingoe. 

Assistant Surgeon Charles L. Greene, to the receiving-ship Ohio. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon A. B. Judson, to the Naval Hospital, Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Commander Benjamin N. Dove, to examination at Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. 

teeta Surgeon Robert Willard, to the Susquehanna. 

Assistant Surgeon J. D. Miller, to the Marine Rendezvous, Philadelphia. 

Second Assistant Engineer Thomas Lynch, to special duty at Boston, Mass., 
under the direction of Chief-Engineer Sewell. 

Second Assistant Engineer R. S. Thurston, and Third Assistant Engineers 
Charles R. Mosher and James M. Clark, to the Maumee. 

Gunner Eugene Mack, to the Naval Magazine at Chelsea, Mass. 

Second Assistant Engineer H. M. Burritt, to the Pawtuxet. 

Lieutenant-Commander R. W. Scott, to command the Nyack. 

Sailmaker William N. Maull, to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Lieutenant J. P. Pyffe, to examination at Philadelphia and Washington. 


Detached. 


Captain Gustavus H. Scott, from the command of the De Soto, and waiting 
orders. 

Lieutenant Edward E. Potter, from the De Soto, and waiting orders, 

Lieutenant-Commander William K. Mayo, from special duty at New York, 
and ordered to take passage to Charleston, 8, C., for the command of the Na- 
hant. 

Surgeon Delavan Bloodgood, from the Dacotah, and waiting orders. 

Commander J. M. Duncan, from the South Atlantic Squadron, and waiting 
orders. 

Gunner John D. Fletcher, from the Monongahela, and waiting orders. 

Lieutenant-Commander A. W. Weaver, from the command of the Chippewa, 
and waiting orders. 

Second Assistant Engineer David Smith, from the Lancaster, and ordered 
North. 

Second Assistant Engineer Robert H. Thurston, Acting Third Assistant En- 
gineers Jacob M. Murray and Charles B. Mosher, from the Chippewa, and 
waiting orders. 

Second Assistant Engineer James G. Cooper, from the Oetanern, and ordered 
to the Nyack. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon W. R. Richardson, from the navy-yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and ordered to take passage to Key West, Fla., for duty in the 
East Gulf Squadron. 

gg William M. Walker, from the command of the Ossipee, and waiting 
orders 

Second Assistant Engineer Theodore Allen, from special duty at New York, 
and ordered to the Tunxis. 

Paymaster J. B. Rittenhouse, from duty as Inspector at the navy-yard, 
Philadelphia. 


‘ 
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Paymaster T. Marston Taylor, from duty at New York. 

Lieutenant John R. Bartlett, from the New Ironsides, and ordered to the 
Susquehanna. 

Commodore Sylvanus W. Godon, from duty with Rear-Admiral Gregory, 
and ordered to command the Susquehanna. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Frederick E. Potter, from the Ohio, and ordered 
to take passage to Panama, for duty on board the Narragansett. 

Passed Asststant Surgeon J. H. Macomter, from the Naval Hospital, Chel- 
sea, Mass., and ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Edward M. Stein, from the North Carolina, and 
ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Arthur Matthewson, from the Naval Rendezvous, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and ordered to the Saco. 

First Assistant Engineer B. B. H. Wharton, from the Chickopee, and ordered 
to the Lancaster. 

First Assistant Engineer F. J. Lovering, from special duty at the South 
Brooklyn Works, New York, and ordered to the Chickopee. 

Chief-Engineer George R. Johnson, from the Lancaster, and ordered North. 

Paymaster T. H. Looker, from the Alleghany, and settling accounts. 

Third Assistant Engineer Miner N. Knowlton, from the Tug Rescue, and 
waiting orders. 

Third Assistant Engineer William J. Reid, from the Katahdin, and waiting 
orders. 

Lieutenant-Commander E. T. McCauley, from the command of the Tioga, 
and waiting orders. 

Lieutenant John F. McGlensey, Assistant Surgeon F. L. Du Bois, Second 
Assistant Engineer W. H. Messinger, and Third Assistant Engineers G. A. 
Pfelty and Henry T. Tapman, from the Tioga, and waiting orders. 

Assistant Surgeon George A. Cook, from temporary duty on board the Tioga, 
and a leave of two weeks granted, at the expiration of witich, to rejoin his 
vessel in the East Gulf Squadron. 

First Assistant Engineer N. B. Sitlig, from the New Ironsides, and ordered 
to duty at the South Brooklyn Works. . 

Lieutenant Frank Ellery, from the Naval Rendezvous, Boston, Mass., and on 
sick leave. 

Captain Samuel F. Hazard, from the Naval Rendezvous, Portsmouth, N. H., 
and ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, Boston. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Edward Matthews, from the Naval Academy, and 
ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, Providence, R. I. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Henry M. Wells, from the Naval Hospital, Chel- 
sea, Mass., and ordered to the school-ship Sabine. 

Surgeon J. O’C. Barclay, from the Marine Rendezvous, Philadelphia, and 
ordered to the Susquehanna. 

First Assistant Surgeon G. B. N. Tower, from special duty at Boston, Mass., 
and ordered to the Shenandoah. 

Lieutenant-Commander Henry Erben, from the command of the Chimo, and 
ordered to the command of the Tunxis. 

Chief-Engineer J. W. Thompson, from the Shenandoah, and on sick leave. 

Lieutenant-Commander George Bacon, from the command of the Tunxis, and 
ordered to the command of the Chimo. 

Gunner Burgess P. Allen, from the Naval Magazine at Chelsea, Mass., and 
ordered to the Shenandoah. 

Lieutenant-Commander James M. Prichett, from the Mississippi Squadron, 
and waiting orders. 

Third Assistant Engineer John W. Saville, from the Miami, and ordered to 
the Juniata. 

Lieutenant-Commander Ralph Chandler, from the command of the Hunts- 
ville, and ordered North. 


Orders Revoked. 


Lieutenant-Commander Paul Shirley, to command the Mingoe, and ordered 
to take passage to Charleston, 8. C., to command the Paul Jones. 
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Lieutenant-Commander A. A. Semmes, to command the Ascutney, and 
ordered to Charleston, S. C., for the command of the Lehigh. 

Carpenter John Hyde, to the Juniata, and waiting orders. 

Commander Wm. Radford, to command the New Ironsides, and waiting 
orders. 


Resignations Accepted. 


Midshipmen William T. Goundie and G. J. Brown, of the Naval Academy, . 
Newport, R. I. 

Midshipmen C. M. Payne, W. L. Carpenter, Justin D. Glenn, Charles R. 
Wilson, and Charles A. Weidman, at the Naval Academy, Newport, R. I. 

Midshipmen George K. Huttleston and L. J. Lull, of the Naval Academy. 

Midshipmen J. M. Bradford, Keyes D. Browne, and James A. Barnes, at 
the Naval Academy. 


Placed on Furlough until further Orders. 
Chaplain D. X. Junkin. 


Passed Assistant Surgeons. 


LIST OF MEDICAL OFFICERS WHO PASSED THE EXAMINATION BEFORE THE 
MEDICAL BOARD AT PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Arthur Matthewson. James H. Macomber. 
Archibald C. Roades. Edward M. Stein. 
Michael Bradley. H. D. Burlingham. 
Adrian Hudson. Walter K. Scofield. 
Newton L. Bates. Aaron §8. Oberly. 
James H. Tinkham. Grove S. Beardsley. 
A. W. H. Hawkins. W. R. Richardson. 
F. E. Potter. James 8S. Knight. 
William C. Lyman. Henry M. Welles. 
Edward 8. Bogert. A. B. Judson. 
Edward S. Matthews. 


Ordered. 


Lieutenant W. P. Buckner, to examination at Philadelphia, Pa., and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Commander Samuel Lockwood, to examination at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Washington, D. C. 

Chaplain George W. Smith, to the North Atlantic Squadron. | 

Assistant Paymaster C. 8. Perley, to the Pawnee. 

Assistant Surgeon Robert T. Edes, to the Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 

Lieutenant J. P. Fyffe, to examination at Philadelphia, Pa., and Washington, 


‘Sailmaker William N. Maull, to the Mississippi Squadron. 


Detached. 


Third Assistant Engineer Frederick Ramsden, from the New Ironsides, and 
ordered to experimental duties at Washington, D. C. 

Lieutenant A. R. MeNair, from the Gemsbok, and waiting orders. 

Lieutenant-Commander William Mitchell, from temporary ordnance duty at 
Washington, D. C., and ordered to the command of the Ascutney. ‘ 

Lieutenant-Commander R. L. May, from ordnance duty at Reading, Pa., and 
ordered to command the Louisville. 

Paymaster George Lawrence, from the Pawnee, and ordered North. 

Lieutenant-Commander Elias K. Owen, from the command of the Louisville, 
and waiting orders. 

Lieutenant-Commander Ralph Chandler, from the command of the Hunts- 


ville, and ordered North. 
Orders Revoked. 


Commodore William Smith, detaching him from the Pensacola Station. 
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Resignations Accepted. 


Assistant Surgeon Watson C. Hull, of the Seminole. 
Midshipman A. B. Carter, of the Macedonian. 


Ordered. 


Second Assistant Engineer Robert S. Talbot, and Third Assistant Engineers 
John Lowe, Jacob M. Murray, and William A. Powers, to the Shawmut. 

Surgeon Samuel Jackson, to duty at Newport, R. I., as a member of the Board 
to examine candidates for admission to the Nayal Academy. 

Surgeon B. R. Tinsler, to duty at Newport, R. I., as a member of the Board 
to examine candidates for admission to the Naval Academy. 

Paymaster Richard Washington, to duty at the Norfolk Station. 

Surgeon G. R. B. Homer, to duty at Newport, R.I., as a member of the 
Board to examine candidates for admission to the Naval Academy. 

Lieutenant A. R. McNair, to duty on board the Powhatan. 

Lieutenant John F. McGlensey, to the Mingoe. 

Lieutenant-Commander James Stillwell, to command the Ottawa. 

Third Assistant Engineer Henry F. Liveaire, to the Yantic. 4 

Lieutenant-Commander Edward Y. McCauley, to temporary duty at the navy- 
yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Second Assistant Engineer F. G. Coggen, to New York, for steam experi- 
mental duty at the navy-yard. 

Midshipman E. W. Reeney, to the Saco, to return to the Naval Academy by 
the 1st of October next. 

Second Assistant Engineer Miner N. Knowlton, to the Pawtuxet. 

Commander George H. Cooper, to temporary duty with Rear-Admiral 
Gregory. 

Second Assistant Engineer Gustavus A. Pfeltz, to the Maumee. 

Lieutenant-Commander John Lee Davis, to command the Sassacus. 

Second Assistant Engineer Mark T. Sunstron, to the Pontoosuc. 

Midshipman George W. Dorrence, to the Vicksburg, returning to the Naval 
Academy by the Ist of October next. 

Second Assistant Engineer E. E. Roberts to the Pawtuxet. 

Third Assistant Engineer Sylvanus McIntyre, to the Mackinaw. 

Second Assistant Engineers Henry 8S. Neal and John P. Kelly, and Third 
Assistant Engineer Henry P. Tapman, to the Tallapoosa. 

Second Assistant Engineers Nathan P. Towne and William J. Reid to the 
Ticonderoga. 

Second Assistant Engineer William H. Messinger, to the Yantic. 

Lieutenant-Commander Nathaniel Green, to the navy-yard, Philadelphia. 

Third Assistant Engineer A. H. Rice, to duty at Baltimore, Md., as assistant 
to Chief Engineer P. G. Petty. 


Detached. 


Commander Johnston P. Creighton, from ordnance duty at Boston, and 
ordered to command the Mingoe. 

Lieutenant-Commander Thomas C. Harris, from the command of the Mingoe, 
and ordered to command the Yantic. 

Paymaster William A. Ingersoll, from the Norfolk Station, and to await 
orders for the Roanoke. 

Lieutenant-Commander Edward Simpson, from temporary duty at New York, 
and ordered to command the Isonomia. 

Lieutenant George W. Sumner, from the Naval Academy, and ordered to the 
Ticonderoga. 

Lieutenant-Commander S. Livingston Breese, from the command of the 
Ottawa, and ordered North. 

Assistant Surgeon F. B. A. Lewis, from the Naval Academy, and ordered to 
the Mahopac. 

Second Assistant Engineer James J. Noble, and Third Assistant Engineer 
Henry OC. Beckwith, from the New Ironsides, and ordered to the Yantic. 

Assistant Surgeon William B. Mann, from the Miami, and waiting orders. 
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cs 

Second Assistant Engineer William 8S, Cherry, from the Kanawha, and wait- 
ing orders. : ae : 

Captain Robert Ritchie, relieved from duty as prize commissioner, and wait- 
ing orders. ; nn 

Captain David McDougal, from the command of the Wyoming, and waiting 
orders. 

Paymaster George Cochrane, from the Wyoming, and settling accounts. 

Second Assistant Engineer F. G. Coggan, from the South Atlantic Squadron, 
and waiting orders. 

Lieutenant-Commanders George W. Young and William A. Kirkland, Sur- 
geon Edward R. Denby, First Assistant Engineer Philip Inch, Second Assistant 
Engineer Sydney Albert, Third Assistant Engineers Hugh H. Cline, William 
C. Munroe, Lucien Sullivan, and Walter D. Smith, Gunner John Rogers, and 
Carpenter Wm. W. W. Dwier, from the Wyoming. 

Lieutenant Thomas S. Spencer, from the Genesee, and ordered North. 

Lieutenant-Commander Francis A. Roe, from the command of the Sassacus, 
and waiting orders. 

Paymaster Calvin C. Jackson, from the Michigan, and waiting orders. 

Commander John P. Bankhead, from the command of the Otsego. 

Commander John C. Howard, from the command of the Nereus, and ordered 
to command the Otsego. : 


Miscellaneous. 

Chaplain Photias Fisk, retired, and placed on furlough pay. 

Lieutenant Silas W. Terry, advanced five grades. 

Lieutenant-Commander Francis A. Roe, advanced five grades, for distin- 
guished conduct in battle while in command of the Sassacus, in the attack on 
and attempt to run down the rebel iron-clad ram Albemarle, on the 5th of 
May, 1864. 

Commander Edmund Lanier, placed on the retired list. 


Dismissed. 
Gunner William H. Herring. 
Thomas C. Cassidy. 


Dolunteer Navy. 


Ordered. 


Acting Master E. M. Baldwin, to the Sonoma, South Atlantic Squadron. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Geo. W. Garthwaite, to the Tunxis. 

Acting Ensign P. O’Connor, to the Sea-Foam. 

Acting Master J. F. Winchester, to the Ohio. 

Acting Master Norman Penfield, and Acting Ensigns L. B. King and D. F. 
O’Brien, to the Sabine. 

Acting Ensign William H. Bullis, to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer Timothy McCarthy, to the Mingoe. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster G. H. Brigham, to the Kickapoo, Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster D. C. Woods, to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Peter H. Taws, to the Estrella. 

Acting Master William A. Mills, and Acting Ensigns Thomas Stevens and 
E. M. Clark, to the Pontiac. 

Acting Assistant Paymasters Louville H. Merrill, Charles S. Halladay, and 
Richard H. Chipman, to instruction at New York. 
- Acting Assistant Surgeon J. R. May, to the Daylight. 

Acting Master’s Mate William White, to take passage to Hampton Roads, 
Va., for duty on board the Shamrock. 

Acting Master’s Mate John Broe, to the Vandalia. 

Acting Master’s Mate William R. Cox, to the Pontiac. 

Acting Ensigns Henry T. Blake and Thomas F. Laycock, to the Susquehanna. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer Thomas Heenan, to the Verbena. 
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Acting Assistant Paymaster T. McCauley Brower, to the Tioga. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster George R. Watkins, to the Alleghany. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon G. A. Bright, to the Mingoe. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Samuel F. Holman, to the North Carolina. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer Samuel V. Stillings, to take passage in 
the Circassian from Boston, Mass., to the East Gulf Squadron for duty on 
board the Somerset. 

Acting Master H. P. Conner, and Acting Ensigns E. M. Clark and Charles 
Nelson, to the Nyack. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon H. M. Rundlett, to the Mary Sanford. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon M. C. Drennan, to the St. Lawrence. 

Acting Assistant Sugeon B. F. Bigelow, to the Nyack. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles A. Robbins, to instruction at New York. 

Acting Master William Fales, to the Susquehanna. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster C. 8. Halladay, to the Nyack. 

Acting Master’s Mate Charles S. Bellows, to the Massasoit. 

Acting Master’s Mate Alex. Moses, to medical survey at New York. 


Detached. 

Acting Ensign D. W. Hodson, from the Currituck, and ordered to take passage 
to Charleston for duty on the Lehigh. 

Acting Ensign F. Warren Towne, from the Lehigh, and ordered North. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster T. C. Hills, from the De Soto, and settling ac- 
counts. 

Acting Master A. A. Owens, R. F. Cook, and H. P. Conner; Acting Ensigns 
H. B. Colby and Thomas F. Laylock; Acting Assistant Surgeon H. K. Wheeler; 
Acting First Assistant Engineer, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and Acting 
Third Assistant Engineer G. L. Shoemaker, Charles C. Koehl, and J. P. Fitz- 
patrick, from the De Soto, and waiting orders. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer Alvin Lawrence, from the Glaucus, and 
ordered to the Tunxis. 

Acting Master Charles G. Loring, from the Ohio, and ordered to the com- 
mand of the Sea-Foam. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Wentworth, from the Nyanza, and ordered 
North. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Woodbury G. Frost, from the Ohio, and ordered to 
take passage to New Orleans, La., for duty on the Nyanza. 

Acting Master Samuel Hall, from the South Atlantic Squadron, and waiting 
orders. 

Acting Master Joseph L. Gillett, from the J. P. Jackson, and waiting orders. 

Acting Master James McDonald, from the Princeton, and waiting orders. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Stephen Cushing, from the Ohio, and ordered to 
the Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Ensign Richard Hepburn, from the Savannah, and ordered to the 
South Atlantic Squadron for duty on one of the iron-clad vessels. 

Acting Ensign A. F. West, from the Pontoosuck, and ordered to the Paw- 
tuxet. 

Acting Master A. McFarland, from the Ohio, and ordered to the Sabine. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Scollay Parker, from the Mississippi Squadron 
and waiting orders. ; 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Gilbert A. Robertson, from the Chippewa, and 
settling accounts. 

Acting First Assistant Engineer John F. Butler, from the West Gulf Squadron, 
and waiting orders. ? 

i Acting Third Assistant Engineer John R. Sherwood, from the North Atlantic 
quadron. 

Acting Ensigns James M. Crocker, A. J. L. Barker, and Henry T. Blake, and 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer Thomas Heenan, from the Chippewa, and 
waiting orders. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Addison Pool, from the Southfield, and settling 
accounts, 


Acting Master William Hedger, from the North Carolina, and ordered to the 
Vandalia. 
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Acting Assistant Surgeon Foster Thayer, from the Ohio, and ordered to the 
Kickapoo, Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting First Assistant Engineer Benjamin F. Bee, from the Commodore Hull, 
and permission is granted to enter the Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster F. J. Painter, from the Estrella, and settling 
accounts. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster William C. Blackwell, from the Beauregard, and 
settling accounts. 

Acting Ensign Silas Owen, from the South Atlantic Squadron, and ordered to 
the Potomac Flotilla. 

Acting Master Samuel Belden, from the New York Navy-Yard, and ordered 
to the Daylight. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer James F. Powers, from the Cambridge, 
and waiting orders. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Samuel H. Weil, from the West Gulf Squadron, and 
waiting orders. 

Acting Master’s Mate Charles Gainsford, from the West Gulf Squadron, and 
a leave of absence for one month granted. 

Acting Master’s Mate J. N. Kihlbom, from the De Soto, and waiting orders. 

Acting Master’s Mate J. A. H. Willmuth, from the South Atlantie Squadron. 

Acting Master’s Mate J. E. Meriman, from the Newbern, and ordered to the 
I. N. Seymour. 

Acting Master’s Mate Samuel E. Adenson, from the Washington Navy-Yard, 
and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Acting Master’s Mate Edwin V. B. Smith, from the I. N. Seymour, and or- 
dered to the Newbern. 

Acting Master L. H. Hill, Acting Ensigns J. G. Koehler, J. O. Shaw, and 
J. H. Barry; Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles Sturtevant, and Acting Second 
Assistant Engineer C. G. Stevens, from the Tahoma, and waiting orders. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer George W. Howe, from the Rescue, and 
waiting orders. 

Acting Master Samuel B. Gregory, from the Potomac Flotilla, and ordered to 
the Susquehanna. 

Acting Master Samuel Belden, from the Daylight, and ordered to command 
the Pink. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer Timothy McCarthy, from the Mingoe, and 
ordered to the Catalpa. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster W. H. Romaine, from the Tahoma, and settling 
accounts, 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer John 8S. Roake, from the Mary Sandford, 
and a leave of absence of three wecks granted. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster D. Whalen, from the Honeysuckle, and settling 
accounts. 

Acting “faster A. A. Owens, from the command of the Laburnum, and or- 
dered to command the Catalpa. 

Acting Ensign Sturgis Center, from the command of the Mercury, and or- 
dered to command the Laburnum. s 

Acting Master William Fales, from the command of the J. L. Davis, and 
waiting orders. 

‘Acting Masters L. C. Melntire, Charles O’Neil, and Hamilton Bingham, 
Acting Ensigns Otis A. Thompson and Samuel Merchant, and Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer John F. Keneley, from the Tioga, and waiting orders. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer George Luther, Acting Second Assistant 
Engineer W. H. Morrison, and Acting Masters Charles L. Kingsbury and Wil- 
liam H. Maires, from the Mohawk, and waiting orders. 

Acting Master J. W. Magune, from the command of the Mohawk, and wait- 
ing orders. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster John T. Lee, from the Covington, and settling 
accounts. 

Acting Ensign Robert Penolebury, from the Admiral, and a leave of absence 
granted for thirty days. - 
ann Master Samuel Curtis, from the East Gulf Squadron, and waiting 

ers 
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Acting Second Assistant Engineer William D. Peters, from the Somerset. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer Patrick Hagan, from the Somerset. 

Acting Ensign Milton Griffith, from the Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to 
instruction on board the Savannah at New York. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Isaac T. Coates, from the St. Lawrence, and or- 
dered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer William A. Leavitt, from the Nita, and or- 
dered North. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer William H. Thomas, from the Fort Do- 
nelson, and ordered to the Nita, East Gulf Squadron. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon W. F. McNutt, from the Mississippi Squadron, and 
waiting orders. 

Acting Master’s Mate A. G. Borden, from the command of the Rescue, and 
waiting orders. 

Acting Master’s Mate J. H. White, from the Tahoma, and waiting orders. 

Acting Master’s Mates William S. Trott, Charles T. Somes, and J. E. Lovett, 
from the Mohawk, and waiting orders. 


Appointed. 

Joseph Eastburn Welles, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to 
the Zouave. 
‘ Benoni C. Duplaine, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 

alatea. 

Thomas F. Croft and John G. Tobey, Acting Assistant Paymasters, and wait- 
ing orders. 

Heber Chandler Wilkins and Joseph Lythgoe, Acting Third Assistant En- 
gineers, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Samuel Holman, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and waiting orders. 

Erastus Barry, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Emma. 

Elisha Hall Bridges, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the North 
Carolina. 

Isaac M. Altaffer, Acting Assistant Paymaster, and waiting orders. 

Morton Eggleston, Acting First Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Seymour. 

Morrow P. Lowry and C. A. Robbins, Acting Assistant Paymasters, and 
waiting orders. 

Charles F. Adams, Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Pontiac. 

Charles Morgan, Acting Master’s Mate, and ordered to the Washington Navy- 
Yard. 

Charles D. Collom, Acting Assistant Paymaster, and waiting orders. 

Josiah A. Chandler, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Tallapoosa. 

Robert McAllister, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Ascutney. 

William Smith, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Catalpa. 

Gorman Gillman Blake, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Mingoe (under circular of October 7, 1863). . 

Thomas Hannigan, Acting Third Assistant Engineer (under circular of Oc- 
tober 7, 1863). , 

Daniel Weston, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Somer- 
set, East Gulf Squadron. 

Franklin C. Warn, Acting Ensign, and ordered to the Daylight. 

George B. Almy, Acting Ensign, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Gustavus H. Home, Acting Assistant Paymaster, and waiting orders. 

John H. Foster, Acting First Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the South 
Atlantic Squadron. . 

John D. Ferris, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Juniper. 

Isaac S. Sampson, Acting Ensign, and ordered to the North Atlantic 


Squadron. 
Confirmed. 
Acting Ensign James S. Johnson, and ordered to instruction at New York. 
Acting Ensign Isaac Severns, and ordered to the bark Braziliera. 
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Acting Ensign Overton M. Nash, and ordered to instruction at New York. 

Acting Ensign James Softley, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Acting Ensign Robert L. Omensetter, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Acting Ensigns Charles Wilson and William A. Daley, and ordered to in- 
struction at New York. 

Acting Ensign and Pilot George M. Lawrence, and ordered to duty in the 
North Atlantic Squadron. 

Acting Ensigns 8. C. Holm, John F. Churchill, 0. H. Ballard, John C. Lord, 
and Thomas B. Tucker, Jr., and ordered to instruction at New York. 

Acting Master’s Mate John Swanson, and ordered to the Vermont 

Acting Master’s Mates Charles W. Payne and A. M. Bergner, and ordered 
to instruction at New York. 

Acting Master’s Mate Nathaniel B. Walker, and ordered to instruction at 
New York. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer Jacob Vitinger, and ordered to the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron. 

Acting Master’s Mate David M. Stanffer, and ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Acting Master’s Mate William H. Evans, and ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Acting Ensign John Cannon, and ordered to the Genesee. 

Acting Ensign Charles H. Blount, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer E. C. Mayloy, and ordered to the Gettys- 
burg. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer Charles Robinson, and ordered to the 
Meteor. 

Acting Ensign Henry Curwen, and ordered to instruction in gunnery. 

Acting Ensign Peter Heede, and ordered to the Daylight. 

Acting Ensign D. A. Hoar, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Acting Ensigns Thomas M. Smith and C. Nichols, and ordered to instruction 
at New York. 

Acting Ensign Daniel Lester, and ordered to the Daffodil. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon George A. Warren, and ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Acting Chief Engineer Nelson Winans, and to remain at his present duties. 

Acting Ensigns Joseph W. Munro, William Churchill and John F. Whitman, 
and ordered to instruction at New York. 

Acting Master’s Mate John P. Canfield, and ordered to the Cowslip. 

Acting Master’s Mate Halsted Hermans, and ordered to the Tosco. 

Acting Master’s Mate Michael H. Burke (under circular of 7th of October, 
1863), and ordered to the G. W. Anderson. 

Acting Master’s Mate John C. Palmer (under circular of 7th October, 1863), 
and ordered to the Seminole. 

Acting Master’s Mate William P. Dissmore (under circular of 7th October, 
1863), and ordered to the Glide. 

Acting Master’s Mate B. Segersteen (under circular of 7th October, 1863), 
and ordered to the Virginia. 

Acting Master’s Mate John J. Hubert, and waiting orders. 

Acting Master’s Mate Nathaniel Hall, and ordered to instruction in gunnery. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer Michael O’Reilley, of the Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Acting Masters George D. Little, Eugene Zimmerman, Silas B. Coleman, 
Edwin F. Brooks, and Edward Alford, Acting Ensigns Frank D. Campbell, 
James E. Ernst, Henry E. Church, Frank Middleton, Isaac P. Neave, George 
G. Cox, Charles Smith, David Pullman, Richard T. Lamport, John W. Adams, 
William A. Birchard, and Benjamin G. Van Dyke, and Acting Carpenter 
William Ostermeyer, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Carpenter William ©. Boggs (under circular of October 7, 1863), 
and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Masters William J. Lees and William L. Holcomb, Acting Ensigns S. 
H. Harbison, John W. Litherbury, Ignatius Daum, and Daniel B. Dudley, and 
Acting Master’s Mate William B. Floyd, and ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. 
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Acting Chief Engineer George W. Atkinson, and ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. 


Promoted. 


Acting Master Frederick John Gover, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant 
(Princess). 

Acting Ensign Lathrop Wight, of the Mendota, to Acting Master. 

Acting Ensign William E. Thomas, of the Nahant, to Acting Master. 

Acting Ensign Henry R. Baker, of the San Jacinto, to Acting Master. 

Acting Ensign John Meyers, of the Nantucket, to Acting Master. 

Acting Masters James C. Gipson, Henry 8S. Wetmore, and George W. Rogers, 
to Acting Volunteer Lieutenants, for gallant and meritorious services in the 
Mississippi Squadron. 


Orders Revoked, 


Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry Eaton, to the Niagara and Dacotah, and 
ordered to the Eutaw. 

Acting Ensign George W. Williams, to the Shamrock, and ordered to take 
passage to Charleston, 8. C., for duty in the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Frank H. Ames, to the New Hampshire, and 
ordered to duty at Port Royal, S. C., under the direction of Paymaster Douglas. 

Acting Master’s Mate Dennis Finn, accepting resignation, and is hereby dis- 
missed the Navy of the United States. 

Acting Master Samuel B. Gregory, to the Susquehanna, and to remain in the 
Potomac Flotilla. 


Appointments Revoked. 


Acting Gunner Alfred Baxter, of the De Soto, cruise having expired. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer S. R. Yeaton, of the Admiral. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster C. M. Dunham, of the Forest Rose, Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Acting Master’s Mate Charles D. Duncan. 

Acting Master’s Mate Norman F. Jenks, of the Neptune. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon W. R. Wilson, of the Red Rover, Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Acting Chief Engineer Samuel B. Goble, of the Pittsburg, Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Acting Carpenter Charles Poplar, of the Pittsburg, Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Ensign Warren Burch, of the Judge Torrence, Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Master’s Mate 8. Jones Phillips, of the Juliet, Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Master George B. Almy. 


Resignations Accepted. 


Acting Master William M. Post, of the Sonoma. 

Acting Ensign J. W. Butler, of the Supply. 

Acting Volunteer Lieutenant John V. Johnston, commanding the Forest Rose, 
Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Ross, of the Emma. 

Acting Master’s Mates Francis Keenan and George H. White. 

Acting Master’s Mates Edward Aikens and John Locke, of the Nightingale. 

Acting Master’s Mate John H. Locke, of the Vandalia. 

Acting Ensign James C. Peterson, of the Champion, Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting First Assistant Engineer William Apperby, of the Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Acting Master’s Mate Franklin Chance, of the Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Ensign Charles N. Hall, of the Pittsburg, Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Master Edmund C. Weeks, of the Tahoma. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer George S. Thurston. 

Acting Master’s Mate George W. Eckert, of the Sonoma. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer Horace B. Houston, of the Mississippi 
Squadron. 
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Dismissed. 
Acting Second Assistant Engineer Charles H. Harrub. 
Acting Ensign and Pilot William Hendricks, of the Pink. 
Acting Second Assistant Engineer Joseph Nolan. 
Acting Chief Engineer John L. Galagher. 
Acting Master’s Mate John J. Everhart, of the Brandywine. 
Acting Master’s Mate Charles A. Edgecomb. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Department revokes its letter revoking the appointment of Acting Mas- 
ter’s Mate Charles D. Duncan, and detaches him from the Pocahontas and 
grants a leave of absence for three weeks. 


Ordered. 


Acting First Assistant Engineer Samuel C. Midlaur, to the Otsego. 

Acting First Assistant Engineer Wallace Redman, to duty in the trenches 
in front of Washington, D. C 

Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas P. Ives, to duty in the trenches in 
front of Washington, D. C. 

Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry Brown, to command the Mercury. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer Charles C. Koehl, to special duty at New 
York. 

Acting Master Joseph 8S. Gelett, and Acting Ensigns E. Tilghman and Wil- 
liam Field, to the Ascutney. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineers John F. Fitzpatrick and Joseph Watts, to 
special duty at New York. ; 

Acting Assistant Paymaster H. M. Rodgers, to the Ascutney. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster W. Fairfield, to the navy-yard at Philadelphia. 

Acting Ensign Samuel Marchant, to the Mingoe. 

Acting Ensign D. F. O’Brien, to the Nyack. ; 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer George W. Howe, to the Arethusa. 

Acting Master R. M. Cornell, to the Isonomia. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles A. Robins, to the Montauk. 

Acting Master’s Mate James Hagan, to the Mercury. 

Acting Master’s Mate Thomas M. Toombs, to the Mercury. 


Detached. 


Acting Second Assistant Engineer B. W. Fowler, from the Emma, and 
ordered to the Tecumseh. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster C. W. Clapp, from the Gemsbok, and settling 
accounts. 

Acting Chief Engineer Nelson Winans, from special duty at New York, and 
ordered to the Shenandoah. 

Acting Master Oliver Thatcher, and Acting Ensign Samuel Pope, from the 
Gemsbok, and waiting orders. 

Acting Master George F. Winslow, from the Mackinaw, and ordered to the 
Pontiac. 

Acting Master W. A. Mills, from the Pontiac, and ordered to the Mackinaw. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster J. H. Sellman, from the Montauk, and ordered 
North. 

Acting Master William A. Mills, from the Mackinaw, and a leave for two 
weeks granted. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Thompson, Jr., from the Atlanta, and 
a leave for three weeks granted. : . 

Acting Assistant Surgeon George E. McPherson, from the Norwich, and 
ordered North. 

Acting Master C. R. Harris, from the Pawtuxet, and ordered to the Mahopac. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon John M. Whitney, from the North Carolina, and 
ordered to the Norwich. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Elisha H. Bridges, from the North Carolina, and 
ordered to the Bibb. 
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Acting Master’s Mate Maurice Wagg, from the bark Gemsbok, and waiting 
orders. 


Appointed. 

Samuel W. Kay, Herman Door, Douglas Corning, and Jared Linsley, Jr., 
Acting Assistant Paymasters, and waiting orders. 

John Westinghouse, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Potomac Flotilla. 

Benjamin Franklin Lewis, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to 
the Juniata. 

William L. Wheeler, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the West 
Gulf Squadron. 

Orana Rives, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the Mississippi 
* Squadron. . 

James Nicholson, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Catalpa. 

William M. Bartram, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Nyack. 

Charles Glifford, Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Ascutney. 

William James Moore, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Arethusa. 

Roland G. Woodward, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the Ohio. 

Samuel A. Randall, Acting First Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Monadnock. s 

David McArthur, Acting First Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the North 
Atlantic Squadron. 

Baxter Smith, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Mo- 
nadnock. 


Confirmed. 


Acting Ensigns John A. Phipps and David P. Cook, and ordered to instruc- 
tion at New York. 

Acting Ensign H. W. O’Harra, and ordered to the Sassacus. 

Acting Ensigns F. L. Briggs:and Charles H. Casey, and ordered to instruc- 
tion at New York. 

Acting Ensign and Pilot John Mason, and ordered to the Mount Washington. 

Acting Ensign F. 8. Eastman, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Acting Ensign Joseph W. Mulford, and ordered to instruction at New York. 

Acting Master’s Mates Lot Norton, Hiram R. Mills, and John Fuller, and 
ordered to instruction at New York. 

Acting Ensign William G. Pitts, to instruction at New York. 

Acting Master G. H. Bartlett, and ordered to instruction at New York. 

Acting Master’s Mate Dennis Carroll, and ordered to the Vandalia. 


Promoted. 


Acting Master James S. French, of the Roanoke, to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant. 

Acting Ensign J. A. French, of the Maratanza, to Acting Master. 

Acting Ensign J. H. Harris, of the Vicksburg, to Acting Master. 

Acting Ensign William H. Brice, of the Shenandoah, to Acting Master. 

Acting Ensign James A. Hamilton, of the Eutaw, to Acting Master. : 

Acting Master John Rogers, Acting Ensign Charles Ackley, and Acting 
Master’s Mate W. H. C. Michael, promoted one grade, for gallant conduct in 
the late engagement on White River (all of the Mississippi Squadron). 


Resignations Accepted. 


Acting Ensign T. W. Davis, of the Hartford. 

Acting First Assistant Engineer Joseph S. Perry, of the Vandalia. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Freaney, of the Vanderbilt. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer John Evans, at the Naval Hospital, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 
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Acting Third Assistant Engineer Granville C. Willey, at the Naval Hospital, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Acting Ensign George S. Smith. 


Appointments Revoked. 


Acting Third Assistant Engineer Francis T. Cook. : 
Acting Second Assistant Engineer A. F. Moore, of the Elfin, Mississippi 
Squadron. 


Dismissed. 


Acting Master John H. Gleason. 
Acting Gunner Peter McGovern. 


Orders Revoked. 


Acting Ensign Henry B. Colby, to the Nyack, and waiting orders. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer William J. Moffit, to be reduced to the 
rating of First-Class Fireman, to serve for the term of two years, and to for- 
feit all the pay now due. 


Ordered. 


Acting Assistant Paymasters Morrow P. Lowry and A. J. Myers, to the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron. 

Acting Master L. C. McIntyre, to the Yantic. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Addison Pool, to the Mahopac. 

Acting Master Charles G. Loung, to the receiving-ship Ohio, Boston. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster R. H. Chipman, to the Isonomia. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer James B. German, to the Mingoe. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer George H. Luther, to the Isonomia. 

Acting First Assistant Engineer John Briggs, to the Mahopac. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon G. H. Marvin, to the Miami. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon John Flynn, to the Kensington. 

Acting Ensign George T. Chapman, to the Mahopac. 

Acting Master R. F. Cook, to the Sabine. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer Richard Dwyer, to the Yantic. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Gustavus H. Home, to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer Samuel Lemon, to the Isonomia. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer John T. Kenealey, to the Mahopac. 

Acting Master J. W. Magune, to command the Dunbarton. 

Acting Master Charles C. Kingsbury, to the Tristram Shandy. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry D. Kimberly, to the Kensington. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster S. B. Huey, to the Yantic. 

Acting Masters J. P. Randall and C. M. Merchant, to the Ohio. 

Acting Volunteer Lieutenant A. Christians, to the Ohio. 

Acting Master Hamilton Bingham, to the Thistle. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer Charles 8. Fowler, to the Dunbarton. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles Sturtevant, to the Yantic. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster J. W. Fairfield, to special duty under the in- 
struction of the Chief of Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Tracy Colt, to the Michigan. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Jared Linsley, Jr., to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Julius J. Whiffin, to the Tristram Shandy. 

Acting Master Barker Van Voorhis, to the Savannah. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer G. H. Rulter, to medical survey, Balti- 
more. 
onan Third Assistant Engineer George L. Shoemaker, to the Tristram 

andy. 
ao First Assistant Engineer Dennison A. Lockwood, to the Tristram 

andy. 

Acting Ensign Edward P. Power, to the Savannah. 

Acting Ensign Otis A. Thompson, to the Dunbarton. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster Stetman 8S. Davis, to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Master Elijah Rose, to the Susquehanna. 
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Acting Third Assistant Engineer Charles E. Black, to medical survey at 
Boston, Mass. 

Acting Master’s Mates William S. Trott and J. E. Lovett, to the tugs fitting 
out at Philadelphia. 

Acting Master’s Mate Thomas M. Webb, to the Savannah. 

Acting Master’s Mate Adam G. Borden, to the Zouave. 

Acting Master’s Mates F. W. Kimball, Charles Gainsford, and Charles D. 
Duncan, to the Savannah, for instruction. 

Acting Master’s Mate Maurice Wagg, to the Tristram Shandy. 

Acting Master’s Mate Charles T. Somes, to the Dunbarton. 


Detached. 


Acting Assistant Surgeon E. P. Colby, from the Sciota, and waiting orders, 

Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. G. Saltonstall, from the Boston Navy- “Yard, 
and ordered to command the Kensington. 

Acting Master J. F. Winchester, from the Ohio, and ordered to the Ken- 
sington. 

Acting Ensign Edward Winnemore, from the Tallapoosa, and ordered to the 
Yantic. 

Acting Ensign George D. Newcomb, from the Ohio, and ordered to the 
Sabine, as sword-master. 

Acting Master E. Van Slyck, from the Port Royal, and waiting orders. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Atwood Crosby, from the Ohio, and ordered to the 
Isonomia. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Samuel Holman, from the North Carolina, and 
ordered to the Wyalusing. 

Acting Master Barker Van Voorhis, from the West Gulf Squadron, and wait- 
ing orders. 

Acting Ensign John Blitz, from the store-bark Ironsides, and ordered North. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer Robert Wallace, from the Pawtuxet, and 
ordered to the Kensington. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer John D. Miller, from the Pontoosuc, and 
ordered to the Kensington. ; 

Acting Volunteer Lieutenant David Cate, from temporary command of the 
Navy Rendezvous, Brooklyn, N. Y., and ordered to obey his orders received 
from Rear-Admiral Farragut. 

Acting Masters William Tallman, Jr., and John C. Welles, and Acting Ensign 
Walter Pearce, from the Wyoming, and waiting orders. 

Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. K. Cressy, from the command of the Mal- 
vern, and ordered to temporary command of the naval rendezvous, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer Wesley Randall, and Acting Third Assist- 
ant Engineer Nelson Crossman, from the Tallapoosa, and ordered to the Ma- 
hopac. 

Acting Second Assistant Engineer William F. Worrell, from duty at the 
Philadelphia Navy-Yard, and ordered to the Mingoe. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer John F. Sloan, from the Mercury, and 
ordered to the Kensington. 

Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Edward F. Devens, from the command of the 
Aries, and ordered to command the Tristram Shandy. 

Acting First Assistant Engineer James Blackinsop, from the Arkansas, and 
a leave of absence for one month granted. 

Acting Ensign Edward W. Halcro, from the Genesee, and waiting orders. 

Acting Ensign Charles Knowles, from the Penguin, and waiting orders. 

Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry Brown, from the command of the Mer- 
cury, and waiting orders. 

Acting Assistant Paymaster George L. Mead, from the Itasca, and settling 
accounts. 

Acting Ensign Richmond Daggett, from the Pawnee, and a leave of absence 
for thirty days granted. 

Acting Master William Fales, from the Susquehanna, and waiting orders. 

—- Master Henry Reaney, from the Courier, and ordered to the Sa- 
vanna 
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Acting Master’s Mate Mason S. Cooper, from the Sangamon, and ordered to 
the Savannah, for instruction. 

Acting Master’s Mates Isaac T. Brown and John E. Sweeney, from the 
Wyoming, and waiting orders , 

Appointed. 

T. M. Mitchell, Acting First Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Iso- 
nomia. 

George B. Slidell, Acting Ensign, detached from the Sagamore, and ordered 
to the lsonomia. 

Horace Ward Force, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Mahopac. 

Charles A. Rogers, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Isonomia. 

William Elroyer Pratt, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Tristram Shandy. 

J. D. Gossick, Acting Ensign, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Augustus Barnum, Acting First Assistant Engineer, and Jonathan W. Hackett, 
Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Charles Bremon, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, Charles Thurston and 
James W. Mead, Acting Third Assistant Engineers, and ordered to the Dun- 
barton. 

George H. Napheys, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the Princeton. 

Thomas Pentony, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Tris- 
tram Shandy. 

Joseph Campbell, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Isonomia. 

James McMillan, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the North 
Carolina. 

Christian Kruse and Clinton T, Taylor, Acting Master’s Mates, and ordered 
to the Sabine. 

John Johnston and Joseph Fuller, Acting Master’s Mates, and ordered to 
the Philadelphia Navy-Yard. 


Confirmed, 


Acting Third Assistant Engineer Barnabas H. Collier, and ordered to the 
Mississippi Squadron. 

Acting Ensign Charles Nellman, and ordered to instruction at New York. 

Acting Ensign J. F. Kavanaugh, and ordered to the Racer. 

Acting Ensign E. H. Frisbie, and ordered to the Nipsic. 

Acting Ensign H. G. Seaman, and ordered to the Lehigh. 

Acting Ensign Charles F. Moore, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Acting Ensigns Daniel B. Hubbard, Isaac D. Pease, and Thomas Perry, and 
ordered to instruction at New York. 

Acting Gunner James Quevedo (under circular of October 7, 1868), and 
ordered to the Brooklyn. 

Acting Ensign William J. Crosby, and ordered to the Genesee. 

Acting Ensign Frank E. Brackett, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

Acting Ensigns Robert D. Bogart and Frederick T. Mason, and ordered to 
the West Gulf Squadron for duty on the staff of Rear-Admiral Farragut. 

Acting Ensigns Converse A. Babcock and James C. Brown, and ordered to 
instruction at New York. 

Acting Ensign James E. Hurlburt, and ordered to the Massachusetts. 

Acting Ensign Joseph Richardson, and detached from the Massachusetts 
and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineer George Harris, and ordered to the Owasco. 

Acting Third Assistant Engineers Charles Howard Wilson and John Thomp- 
son Stars, and ordered to the Hero. 

Acting’ Ensigns W. H. Williams, W. H. Dumont, and Andrew Willard, and 
ordered to instruction at New York. 

Acting Master’s Mates William H. Sprague and William T. Brownell, and 
ordered to instruction at New York. 

Acting Master’s Mate George W. Post, and ordered to the Sabine. 





